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THE CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be 0 popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the autumn season, 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
moat select Paris designs. The patterns are made in one 
An order coupon with prices and fur- 
ther details will be found on page 903. 


standard size only 








| ARNARD COLLEGE opens the college year with 308 

enrolled students, with its debts all paid, and with an 
endowment fund of $100,000. Barnard is some $225,000 
better off than she was on October 1. All her friends 
are familiar with her financial experiences, and with the 
breathless efforts of her supporters in time past to raise 
stated sums of money before a given date. They have 
always succeeded in getting the amount needed. Their 
latest fiscal exploit was characteristically agitating and 
glorious, Months ago it was given out that Barnard must 
have $100,000 to pay for fitting up her new buildings and 
for other indispensable expenditures which had been in- 
curred. Mr. Abram 8. Hewitt, acting chairman of the 
trustees of the college, began the campaign for the raising 
of this money by himself subscribing a thousand dollars. 
A considerable number of other subscriptions of that same 
amount were obtained: Then, in June, Mrs. A. A. Ander- 
son promised $25,000 on condition that enough money 
should be added to it by October 3 to clear the college of 
debt. Mr. John D. Rockefeller promised $10,000 on the 
same condition. The total indebtedness was $130,000. 
On the last day of September $72,000 had been raised, in- 
cluding the conditional subscriptions, and $58,000 was 
still to seek, The treasurer, Mr. George A. Plimpton, 
sought it earnestly. A new motive for getting it had 
been furnished by the promise of an endowment fund of 
$100,000 conditional on the payment of the debt. Mr. J. 
P. Morgan gave $10,000, and there was a new group of 
thousand-dollar subscriptions. Then the debt was reduced 
$30,000 by an arrangement made with one of the creditors, 
who accepted an equity which the college held at that 
valuation, At nine o’clock on the evening of October 3 
there was still $6000 to raise, and that sum was pledged 
by telephone by a donor whose identity has not yet trans- 
pired 

So now Barnard has a fine site hard by Columbia, with 
a beautiful group of college buildings on it, all paid for 
and free from debt, and an endowment fund of $100,000 
besides. The total value of Barnard’s property now ap- 
proaches a million dollars. The college started twelve 
years ago, and has had a long struggle to establish itself. 
Nearly all its present property has come to it within the 
last three years. We are told that it is now practically 
self-supporting; certainly it is established beyond the 
reasonable chances of disaster, and is likely to grow stead- 
ily and easily in grace and strength and usefulness and 
fortune 


Tue cost of education at Barnard isa matter of interest. 
Board at the college commons costs $200 a year; the rent 
of rooms in Fiske Hall varies from $100 to $350 a year; 
and the annual charge for tuition is $150. Fiske Hall, 
just opened, will provide shelter for seventy-five students. 
It is the only dormitory that the college has as yet, so 
the majority of Barnard’s 308 students live outside the 
college, and doubtless most of them are members of New 
York families 


A curious controversy, oddly characteristic of society 
ia the South, is reported to haye arisen over the question 
of a successor to Miss Varina Davis as holder of the title 
of ‘* Daughter of the Confederacy.” The matter prom- 
ises to be as prolific of dispute as the late bitter contest 
over the honor of naming the battle-ship Kentucky. Three 
ladies have been suggested as successors of Miss Davis— 
Miss Mildred Lee, the daughter of General Robert E. Lee; 
Miss Lucy Lee Hill, danghter of General A. P. Hill; and 
Miss Caroline Gordon, daughter of General John B. Gor- 
don, who gave the title to Miss Davis. All three ladies 
have been heard from, and the first two are agreed that 
the title was a personal attribute of Miss Davis, and could 
not be inherited. Miss Hill has also been credited with 
the opinion that Miss Davis should have no successor, 
though, as quoted in the newspapers, she adds that if it 
were offered to her she would take it, and that her claim 
to it is the best founded of any, because her father was 
the ranking general of the Confederacy. There is an or- 
ganization of Daughters of the Confederacy in the South, 
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the members of which are decidedly agitated over this 
question, and their interest is shared by the various 
camps of Confederate Veterans. The weight of opinion 
among the veterans seems to incline towards the senti- 
ment that the title should not be transferred, which seems 
very decidedly the wisest conclusion. 


Report comes of the death on October 1 of Madame 
Carnot, widow of the President of the French Republic 
who was assassinated four years ago. She is described 
as an exceedingly charitable woman, whose annual dis- 
bursements for orphan-asylums and similar institutions 
and for the relief of want were very large and carefully 
distributed. She was married to M. Carnot in 1864, and 
had four children, three of whom are sons. A story of 
rather doubtful authenticity alleges that before her hus- 
band’s death a plot was discovered to kidnap Madame 
Carnot and hold her as a hostage to prevent the punish- 
ment of certain anarchists who were awaiting trial. 


A news despatch from Richmond, dated October 3, 
which recorded that Colonel W. J. Bryan had been or- 
dered back to his regiment, noted that he started at once 
for Jacksonville, and that Mrs. Bryan accompanied him. 
Mrs. Bryan, during the last three years, must have had an 
exceptionally interesting experience of life, and if her au- 
tobiography, when she writes it, is not interesting, it will 
not be for lack of unusual happenings to put into it. Her 
husband has been somewhat out of health since he went 
to Florida, and she has been looking after him, so now 
she is adding an experience of military life to her exceed- 
ingly lively and varied experiences of politics and politi- 


.cal campaigning. The wear and tear in the Bryan family 


must have been very considerable during recent years, 
but Mr. Bryan can stand a great deal of hard work, and 
his wife, so far at least, has seemed equal to the demands 
made upon her. 


Tue war-ship /llinois was duly christened on October 4, 
and Miss Nancy Leiter, in naming her, followed the old- 
time custom of breaking a bottle believed to contain wine. 
So the efforts of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
ladies in this instance came to naught. They have many 
good friends who will not regret that they failed. If they 
went outside of their province in attempting to supervise 
the launching of government vessels, as many persons 
think, it is better that they should meet with such dis- 
couragement in this detail of their activity as shall keep 
them from meddling in similar matters in future. §o far 
as can be judged from newspaper comments, their at- 
tempted intervention in the JWinois's case was very gen- 
erally disapproved as an unnecessary fight, disagreeable 
to lose, provocative of annoyance, and yet not really worth 
winning. 


One of the interesting features of the Arts Club, which . 


is just being started in New York, is that it is a club of 
men aud women. New York abounds in clubs, but those 
in whieh provision of any sort is made for women are 
very few. The handsome Metropolitan Club, at Sixticth 
Street and Fifth Avenue, maintains a ladies’ restaurant ; 
the University Club, whose big stone house on Fifth Ave- 
nue is nearing completion, planned at one time to have in 
the annex to ita modest refuge for the wives of the mem- 
bers, but the purpose has not as yet taken form. The Al- 
dine Club admits ladies to its restaurant... The Arts Club, 
according to its prospectus, aims to ‘‘be national in its 
scope, and bring into communion, one with another, the 
art-lovers and artists of both sexes, the art societies and 
museums of the country.” It plans to have club-rooms in 
a building overlooking Bryant Park, which shall include 
special accommodations for ladies. Moreover, in this club 
there is the promise that women shall not have mere privi- 
leges and toleration, but vested rights, for they are accept- 
ed as members, and the list of organizing members includes 
the names of half a dozen women. Of course the primary 
purpose of the Arts Club is to further the interests of 
American art, but it will be interesting to watch its prog- 
ress on its social side, and to learn in what measure it 
may become useful as a club for women. New York now- 
adays has a huge tributary population which lives out of 
town. The men who compose it, as a rule, go back and 
forth daily, but often they spend the evening in town, 
and often the women of their families join them to spend 
the evening in town. When the suburban man is alone 
he goes to his club in New York (if he has one) and dines— 
but if his wife is with him he has to go elsewhere. Some- 
time the clubs of New York will make better provision 
for their married members’ needs, and especially for their 
suburban members. It seems a strong point of this new 
Arts Club that the domesticated male to whom its priv- 
ileges are offered may feel, when he joins it, that for once 
he has joined a club which may be a source of entertain- 
ment and pleasure to his wife as well as to himself, and 
that the expense he has incurred is not the price of a mere 
personal indulgence, but an outlay of practical value to 
his family. ; 


Queen Lovurse of Denmark, who died at Copenha- 
gen on September 28, has long been known as “ the 
mother-in-law of Europe.” The Prince of Wales mar- 
ried her eldest daughter, Alexandra, who will, on the 
death of Queen Victoria, be Queen of England and Em- 
press of India. The Czar of all the Russias, Alexander 
III., was the husband of her second daughter, Dagmar; 
and the Duke of Cumberland, who would be King of 
Hanover but for superior force exerted against him, mar- 
ried the third, the Princess Thyra. Her eldest son will 
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inherit the throne of Denmark; his wife is a daughter of 
Carl XV. of Sweden and Norway. Her second son is the 
King of Greece, whose wife was a Grand-Duchess of Rus- 
sia; and her third son married Princess Marie of Orleans, 
daughter of the Duke of Chartres. 

These alliances, brilliant as they are, might have been 
brought about by a successful intriguer possessed of no 
endearing qualities. But the title of intriguer has never 
been bestowed upon this Queen. Her strength of char- 
acter, her wisdom, her brilliant accomplishments, her ex- 
quisite womanliness, and, more than all, her genius in the 
art of home-making, rendered her a power whose influ- 
ence was inevitable. When she married her husband, 
now Christian [X., he was a poor Prince, with no pros- 
pects of a throne—so poor, in fact, that itis said he taught 
drawing and the languages in order to eke out their slen- 
der resources. Her children came in rapid succession. 
She educated them all. Sbe taught them not only to be 
skilled musicians and accomplished men and women, but 
trained them in household economies as few daughters of 
commoners are trained. Her daughters made their own 
hats and dresses, and it was once whispered, many years 
since, when the Princess of Wales went to England, and 
was called upon to explain to her royal mother-in-law, 
Victoria, why she wore so many different waists with one 
skirt, that she confessed she had adopted the fashion for 
purposes of economy, as she had to make all her own 
clothes. 

But the real tact and power of Queen Louise was 
shown in her ability to make all her royal sons-in-law 
her friends, and her home the domestic fireside to which 
they all flocked. Alexander III. is said never to have 
missed a summer with her, and never to have been so 
happy as while under her roof. The Princess of Wales 
went home to her every year. All the children and grand- 
children gathered about the Queen. Only the other day 
the Duke of York’s eldest son, her great-grandchild, and 
one day, if he lives, to be King of England, was carried 
there for a visit. Her influence, however, was not con- 
fined to these holiday-times. She wrote once a week to 
Alexander IIL. while he lived, and consulted with him on 
affairs of state. She was always on the side of peace, and 
many world tragedies are said to have been averted in the 
family councils at Fredensborg. Only a rare woman 
could have accomplished so much, and one who, though 
a Queen, understood so well the value of the home. The 
wonder is that the restless and ambitious should so often 
deny to the fireside a value which a royal head has proved 
to us all. That a Queen should set us one of the noblest 
examples of home-making which we have ought to go 
far towards silencing those voices of adverse criticism 
which are so often raised against those of exalted station. 


Every individual who lives to grow up has in all prob 
ability asked, at some time in his life, what becomes of all 
the pins that are manufactured and lost. An old gentle 
man in London bas prepared himself to answer the ques 
tion. By a series of experiments conducted in his back 
garden he has discovered that they go the way of all 
flesh, and are resolved into dust. Hair-pins, which he 
watched for one hundred and fifty-four days, disappeared 
at the end of that time, having been resolved into a ferrous 
oxide, a brownish rust, which was blown away by the wind 
as it formed; bright pins took nearly eighteen months 
to disappear; polished steel needles, nearly two years and 
a half; brass pins had but little endurance; steel pens at 
the end of fifteen months had nearly gone, while their 
wooden holdefts were still intact. Pencils, with which he 
also experimented, suffered little by exposure; the lead 
was unharmed, and the cedar almost as good as new; but 
then nobody has ever asked the question about peueils, 
and he might have spared himself his pains. 


Bishop Potrer has given a timely suggestion to the 
clergymen of his diocese in counselling them to make 
better preparation of their sermons. He was especially 
earnest in }is denunciation of the extemporaneous ser- 
mon, which, he says, is often crude and slovenly, a blot 
upon the gervice. Not one man in a hundred knows how 
to make an extemporaneous speech, whatever the test. It 
requires a well-trained mind and skilled habit of speech. 
A greater degree of warmth is often claimed for the ser- 
mon or address which springs hot from the heart aglow 
with the feeling of the moment. The cut and dried is 
often the lifeless and cold; but chaotic feeling, on the oth- 
er hand, is only accidentally beneficent. One must be 
perfectly skilled in expression, in the use of forms of 
speech and the construction of sentences, before he yields 
himself as a verbal instrument of the inspirational, other- 
wise half the power of an utterance is lost, as half the 
power of even noble emotions is destroyed when the hu- 
man instrument expressing them is out of tune with noble 
things. The value of training ourselves as instruments 
is not often enough dwelt upon, and most of us are as 
unready to be stirred to a right expression of the higher 
sentiments as the indolent and ungrammatical preacher 
is by the hidden beauty of his theme. Love, patriotism, 
pity, and piety move us each in a different way, and the 
true worth of our service in the cause of any ideal lies in 
our readiness as human instruments to do well an ap. 
pointed task. Bishop Potter is wise in his suggestion. 
Even preachers—indeed, above all, preachers and teachers 
—must learn how to wear the mantle of speech or custom 
which the best usage of the time has fashioned. 


Tr is gratifying to learn.that in Brooklyn a vigorous 
campaign against profanity is being conducted hy the 
Roman Catholic Church. The second annual rally was 
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held within a fortnight, and more than eight thousand 
persons participated in the parade. The city has been 
divided into eight districts, and the rallying-places of the 
Holy Name societies are at as many different churches. 
Such societies certainly should be encouraged. Quite 
apart from the shock to religious sensibility aroused by 
the profane utterance, there is the shock to one’s taste 
which no one can deny. The habit indicates, too, a cer- 
tain mental impoverishment, and represents a bad habit 
as often as an irreverent spirit. Some men, knowing the 
irresistible impulse to vent one’s discomfiture in a con- 
venient word, have deliberately chosen one of no signifi- 
cance, in order to relieve themselves in emergencies with- 
out offence. Some men say ‘‘ drat,” some say ‘“‘ the Dick- 
ens.” The writer of this paragraph once heard a sea- 
captain get more effect out of assez (enough), repeated 
several times to an unruly sailor, and create a more un- 
holy impression, than the most profane of expletives could 
have accomplished. He put the accent on the first syl- 
lable, and hissed his ‘‘esses” so vigorously that most 
persons who listened thought that he was swearing. 

A stable nature and a well-developed mind, unmoved 
by shocks and petty tempers, are the best and only cure 
for profanity, and this stability religion gives. The 
Brooklyn societies are doing a good work, and in the right 
direction, and our wish that their numbers may every day 
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LL the dress-making houses now are full of pretty 
models, but so far there seems to be nobody in par- 
ticular except the passing strauger to buy them, for the 
delicious weather keeps everybody who lives in Paris 
lingering on in chateaux and country houses and by the 
sea. The great event in the world of chiffons seems to 
have been the five-and-twenty—or is it five-and-thirty— 
toilettes made for Jane Hading to take with her on her 
starring trip about Europe. They were done by Lafer- 
riére, and were charming, I thought; a little too individ- 
ual, probably, to be exactly copied, but all quite in the 
note of this season, and excellent for ‘‘ indications.” 

One was impressed by the quantities of embroidery used 
every where—embroidery on cloth, on velvet, on gauze, on 
mouss¢eliue de soie, on every imaginable material—done in 
pearls and in span- 
gies and all sorts of 
things, with all sorts 
of effects. On one 
frock, whose entire 
composition I can- 
not remember for 
the moment, the pe 
tals of artificial flow- 
ers were inserted 
into the embroidery, 
outlined with perles 
Jines,and there were 
endless fantasies of 
the sort. Another 
thing I noticed was 
the use of chenille. 
Last year, you re- 
y, member, chenille 
embroidery was the 
latest thing. This 
season’ one sees 
supple, undulating 
fringes of chenille, 
which give a charm- 
ing movement to 
the skirt. The em- 
broidery was heavy, 
I thought, and not 
particularly attrac- 
tive. This yearche- 
nille seems to ac- 
centuate embroidery of silk—jets, seed pearls, all the ma- 
terials brought into requisition for this most effective of 
trimmings—but is seldom used alone. 




















Another “indication” that I have noticed is the use of 
brochés, matelassés, of figured and flowered stuffs in com- 
bination with plain materials. Naturally, the new peplums 
and tunics and polonaises and so on would demand them, 
for embroidery is a work of time and art that one cannot 
always command when life is fleeting. Evening dresses 
seem to be made entirely of broché, and one of the dain- 
tiest in the Hading trousseau was of white, trimmed on 
the skirt with two very deep flounces of black Chantilly. 
These continued around the skirt in graceful waves. The 
corsage had a fichu of white lace over a fall of black 
Chantilly, draped over a yoke of white lace d jowr, as also 
were the elbow sleeves finished with falls of black and 
white lace. 

An evening dress of yellow taffeta was particularly ori- 
ginal in being trimmed with applications of white velvet 
in such a way that one would have said it was cise/é, like 
the chasing on rich silver, and this was finished with a 
silver fringe. Around the low-necked corsage was a deep 
fall of superb Venetian lace, below which crossed a wide 
ribbon of yellow satin entirely embroidered with cabochons 
in rhinestones. This was brought up to the décolleté of 
the waist in the back, where it knotted with large loops. 
On the left side in front was a garland of poppies and red 


Another lovely dress was of white satin, but pearl 
white, not the cream we have been wearing so long. The 
apron front was embroidered with green leaves incrusted 
with gauze, the embroidery continuing around the train, 
and bordered with a band of sable. The corsage was 
made with a bolero of Venise lace caught together in front 
by a chou of pale green velvet, and finished by pale green 
velvet revers sewn with turquoises. 

To give an idea of the eccentricities of the embroidery 
of this year, another dress of white moiré was embroidered 
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with fuchsias varying from pale rose to red, made with 
applications of cloth and incrustations of mousseline de 
soie. The corsage was draped with lace and coques of 
white satin ribbon. 
Other frocks, for “Adrienne Lecouvreur,” for “ L’Etran- 
re,” robes de style, are a only as notes of color. 
n *‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur” Jane Hading will wear a leaf- 
green velvet embroidered with gold, starred with opal 
cabochons. In “ L’Etrangére” a broché of white and 
gold is made with a redingote opening over white satin 
embroidered with gold, and trimmed with gold brande- 
bourgs, and oddly 
enough, this is an 
evening dress, and 
the corsage is finish- 
ed with garlands of 
roses and honey- 
suckles. 


All these, in the 
ideas which they em- 
body, give many 
nseful hints for our 
new finery. Do not 
you find it so? I 
must not forget to 
add a word about 
mantles, which seem 
to be all made en 
forme, and to be / 
richer with embroid- / 
ery and precious 
stones, if possible, 
than anything else. 
One of Jane Had- 
ing’s was of blue 
velvet incrusted 
with flowers tinting 
towards yellow. It 
was lined with 
mauve, bordered 
with a deep ruffle of 
black Chantilly, had 
a capuchon hood 
bordered with sable, 
and besides a yoke of the richest possible embroidery. 

One or two light cloth capes that I have seen lately 
struck my fancy. A mantle of gray cloth, entirely cov- 
ered with guipure, was made en forme, of course, very 
narrow on the shoulders, sloping off round over the hips, 
and trimmed with five little shaped ruffles. At the throat 
was a cravat of Parma velvet, and Parma velvet chouz 
were placed at intervals ali around the cape along the 
edge where the ruffles met the cape. 

About long coats I shall have nothing more to say till 
people come back and I see who wears them. Mlle. Seé 
has sketched one of Redfern’s prettiest models in tailor 
coats for you. It is as simple as possible, but very smart 
with its tailor-made stitchings corresponding on coat and 
skirt. The cravat and collar lining are of black velvet, 
and the cuffs are lined with the same. 





Do not be too carried away by the rumors that blouses 
will not be seen at all for theatre wear, and that the coat 
will replace them entirely. French women realize that 
by no means every one can wear a coat according to the 
present fashion and look well in it. It needs the svelte, 
undulating French figure to carry it off to perfection. 
No garment ever needed to be studied more carefully as 
to its adaptation to individual anatomy than ‘this one. 
And no woman who truly understands the art of dressing 
will appear in it unless perfectly certain of the results. 
At the Francais the other evening, however, I saw such 
a charming little theatre coat that I was quite tempted to 
go at once and do likewise in getting one. It was guipure 
over geranium-colored silk, and crossed in front to fasten 
at the bust with a single beautiful button. The two fronts 
were cut away, and fell off the hips in a curved basque. 
The coat was cut a round décolleté,and worn over a guimpe 
of tucked mousseline de soie, with a geranium velvet collar. 
The top of the décolleté was finished with revers of the 
sume velvet incrusted with the guipure. The hat was of 
cream felt, with chouz of velvet and paradise feathers. 

There seems to bea 
great fancy, I should 
‘say, for mousseline 
de soie yokes and 
guimpes on all sorts 
of bodices. I have 
seen such pretty sim- 
ple blouses of Liver. 
ty satin for wear un- 

er tailor coats made 
with these white 
guimpes. The satin 
was tucked in groups 
to form squares; the 
décolleté was border- 
ed with cream-color- 
ed lace, running 
down on to the satin 
where the blouse was 
crossed on the left 
side; the neck was 
finished with a cra- 
vat of lace and 
y mousseline de soie. 

Mile. Seé’s second 
sketch represents an 
evening dress from 
Laferriére with a 
very new and dainty 
sort of over-skirt, 
incrusted with lace 
outlined by embroid- 
ery—that is to say, 
with embroidery that follows the pattern of the lace. The 
corsage is draped and trimmed with an odd fall of the 
same embroidered lace, held in place by a sort of galloon 
formed of large seed-pearls. As in most of the new even- 
ing dresses, the sleeves are represented only by bands of 
black velvet attached by jewels. 

The third sketch, from Doucet, is a simple but very ele- 
gant theatre dress of white tulle spangled with gold over 
rose mousseline de svie. KATHARINE DE Forest. 





Sy musical season is upon us, and there is certainly 

every indication that literally no time for anything 
else will remain, if we attempt to keep pace with the 
countless attractions that are promised. 

Our parent symphonic society, the Philharmonic, ad- 
heres to the policy inaugurated last winter, and announces 
eight public rehearsals and eight concerts, with Herr Emil 
Paur (formerly conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra) as leader. Among the soloists engaged for these 
occasions are Miss Adéle aus der Ohe, Madame Gadski, 
Madame Schumann -Heink, Mr. Willy Burmester, and 
Madame Teresa Carrefio. E 

We have had occasion to refer many times to Madame 
Schumann-Heink’s magnificent contralto voice while re- 
viewing the festival performances at Baireuth, and Mr. 
Burmester’s name may be recalled by readers of the 
BazaR as that of a violinist whose teehnical accomplish- 
ments entitled him to constant mention in connection 
with the events of several consecutive seasons in London 
where he is a great favorite. 

The Boston Orchestra, has located itself at Carnegie 
Hall, and Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, who was associated with 
its most successful achievements in earlier days—at all 
events, from the financial point of view—once more takes 
his place at the helm. Herr Moritz Rosenthal is to appear 
ut the opening rehearsal and concert, November 9 and 10, 
Lady Halle (Norman Neruda) and Mr. Alvarez being 
promised as soloists for the third and fourth concerts, on 
which occasions they will make their début in this city 


Mr. Frank Damrosch’s concerts for young people—a 
series that is to have its beginning in a concert announced 
for the afternoon of November 26—aim to teach children 
how to listen to music. 

Mr. Damrosch wishes to form his programmes of such 
early and modern dance-forms, marches, suites, sonatas, 
overtures, symphonies, songs, choruses, etc., as seem to 
him within the comprehension of children. 

He will preface each number by a short explanation of 
the salient musical and poetic features of the composition, 
and his interesting remarks will assuredly be listened to 
by large audiences; for the committee of arrangements 
expect to sell the boxes and choice seats at prices which 
will enable them to adopt mere nominal rates for school 
children and teachers, for whom, indeed, the greater por 
tion of Carnegie Hall has been set aside. 

Of course, to accomplish this far-reaching and liberal 
plan of action, Mr. Damrosch will be obliged to put up 
with the disadvantage of having to deliver his brief ad- 
dresses in a vast hall; however, his whole heart is bent on 
spreading knowledge among the masses, and if any one is 
to succeed in holding the attention of children scattered 
about an immense building, Mr. Damrosch is the one per- 
son, above all others, to be intrusted with the task. 


Every one is looking forward to the coming of Herr 
Emil Sauer, who ranks among the foremost pianists of 
Europe, and whom we may expect to hear in January 
Mr. Paderewski also declares his intention of paying this 
country a visit early in the new year, and thus there will 
be a chance to compare the very different characteristics 
of the two artists. 

There is much to be said about the former and less fa- 
miliar performer, but we must content ourselves for the 
present with merely summivg up the few facts given to 
the public—that he was born in Hamburg and studied 
with Nicholas Rubinstein (a brother of the famous pianist- 
composer Anton Rubinstein), first appearing in Germany 
during the spring of 1881, and giving a series of concerts 
in London in the following year. It was not, however, 
until 1894 that his success in England met with general 
recognition from the press. 


To contemplate seventeen weeks of opera, after a com 
plete dearth of this particular form of entertainment, is a 
little confusing, one must confess, but there has seldom if 
ever been such hearty support from subscribers in ad 
vance of the season, say those initiated in the secrets of 
the box-office of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

The Wagner dramas are to be produced in their en 
tirety, and a special ‘‘ cyclus” will be arranged as a eeries 
of matinée performances to meet the demands of those 
who live in the suburbs. 

With such old-time favorites as M. Jean de Reszke and 
Madame Marcella Sembrich to fill familiar rdles, Italian 
and French opera assumes a particularly attractive aspect. 

It must be counted a clever move on the part of Mr. 
Grau to hold such artists in reserve, casting them in réles 
where they can have no rivals, and Jimiting their efforts to 
a field in which their incomparable vocal gifts and match- 
less art as singers will be displayed to the greatest ad- 
vantage. 


We have been asked to mention such new composi- 
tions as from time to time strike a far deeper and truer 
note than that of the average song or piece for the piano. 

In his Five Songs from A Book of Verses, Mr. Francis 
Korbay offers rare beautiful and poetic settings to Mr. W. 
G. Henley’s thoughts. 


The first number of the collection,‘ Bring her Again, ' 


O Western Wind,” possesses charming movement, light- 
ness, and buoyancy. “Thick is the Darkness” carries 
with it a mood of sombre intensity of feeling, from which 
one emerges in coming under the influence of the essen- 
tially restful and lovely ‘‘ While the West is Paling.” 
‘*The Full Sea Roars and Thunders” has a sweep and 
abundance of color that give promise that it will prove 
effective in the concert-room. This number is, by-the-way, 
dedicated to Mr. John Sargent, whose striking design dec- 
orates the cover of the volume. The series ends with 
** Out of the Night,” a song which needs a Bispham to do 
it full justice; for it offers splendid opportunities in the 
way of declamation, and is conceived in a spirit wholly in 
harmony with the sharply defiant words of the English 
poet. Altogether the *‘Five Songs” are original and 
characteristic. 
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COSTUME WITH SHORT BOLERO AND POLONAISE DRAPERY. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 104.—(See Page 903.) 


PARIS WALKING COSTUMES. 


ert or modifications of them, which are 

seen on many of the imported gowns from Paris, are 
often simulated by long apron effects, which may be of 
the same or of a different material from the skirt, since 
tunic over-dresses in various forms are a promise of the 
autumn. 

A typical French cloth costame in brown and blue—a 
combination of the season—is made with a long pointed 
apron front closed in the centre below the waist-line 
with several oxidized silver buttons. This polonaise 
drapery is short at the sides, and then descends in long 
points toward the back, the falness of the under circular 
skirt flaring out between the points in fan effect, but with 
no gathers or pleats at the waist. Stitched cords border 
the entire over-iress and trim the under-skirt in many 
parallel rows, ‘The width of skirt at foot is four yards. 
The stylish bolero coat has a straight front, buttoned 
double-breasted over a draped corsage of a blue peau de 
sole, trimmed at the throat with a knotted cravat. The 
broad revers are of Persian lamb, and the little turban 
with bird-of-paradise plume is of black velvet, furvisi?- 
ing with the fur a touch of black to the costume. 

Quantity of material for gown—6 yards of 54-inch 
cloth; 1 yard of silk 


A novel creation is a French coat of the new Russian- 
green Vicufia, made with rounded cross-skirts on the sides, 
and ornamented at the shoulders with straps, the same 
form of strappings serving also as a belt, front and back, 
each division attached in the underarm seam, The straps 
terminate with fancy buttons over the velvet vest, which 
is of deep sumac red 

The Medici collar, faced with velvet, is fastened in front 
with a square bow. The close sleeves of new cut—with 
gores on the under side—are fitted at the top with box 
pleats, and trimmed at the wrist with stitched bands and 
buttons 

lhe skirt of vieufia has overlapping ruffles, a variation 
of the Spanish flounce, still so much in vogue. Down the 
middle of the front, in the circular upper part of the skirt, 
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is a bias seam, finished with rows of 
stitching, which’ meet the outlined 
front of the double ruffle in redingote 
effect. The straps and basques of 
the coat, as well as the edge of the 
ruffles, are finished with rows of 
stitching, which is an approved fea- 
ture of many autumn gowns. The 
coat back may be made with or 
without a seam, as desired. The 
skirt has a narrow line of coarse 
shirrings at the waist-line behind. It 
fits the hips closely, the flounces rip- 
pling slightly at the foot, where the 
width is four and a quarter yards. 

A tailor gown of this kind is ap- 
propriate for serge, broadcloth, or 
the lighter wool fabrics, such as cash- 
mere or drap d’été. Braid in any 
form, folds of cloth or satin, fur, and 
the new passementeries in jet and 
cut steel are fashionable trimmings, 
which may replace the stitching. 
The three-cornered fur felt hat is 
trimmed with deep red velvet roses 
and foliage. 

Quantity of material for gown— 
goods 48 inches wide, 5 yards; vel- 
vet, } yard. 


FRENCH FUR WRAP. 
See illustration on front page. 


4 ty - fashions in wraps and capes 

for this winter are absolutely 
different from those of last season— 
indeed, are so distinctive that at first 
there was a question as to whether 
they would ever receive the mark of 
popular favor. However, they have 
done so, and now are made in cloth, 
silk, and fur, to be worn for the sireet 
as well as for evening wraps. The 
smartest cloaks are ex- 
aggerated in their Jong 
shoulder seams and 
narrow effects, but are 
graceful, and look par- 
ticularly well worn 
with the fashionable 
long skirts. From the 
maison Révillon is a 
fur cloak that is one 
of the most attractive 
models of the winter, 
made of seal-skin, and 
trimmed with Alaska 
mink. 

The mantle is long, 
cut in the circular 
shape at the back, and 
rounded up in front, 
and hus three wide full 
ruffles of the mink. 
There is a high Medici 
collar of the mink, and 
wide revers that cover 
the front of the cloak 
and are bound with a 
band of the same fur, 
and the ruffles start 
just below the point 
of the revers. The en- 
tire garment is lined 
with white satin. 

Exceedingly smart 


this mantle is worn. It 
is made of a soft pearl- 
gray velvet, with long 
trained skirt trimmed 
with a wide embroid- 
ery that goes around the foot of the skirt 
and up one side of the front breadth, where 
it is finished with a cuffle of gray mousse- 
line de soie. 

The hat from the maison Virot is made of 
heavily jetted tulle put over white satin. 
It is in toque shape, worn back from the 
face, and trimmed with wired 
and gathered bows of black 
velvet ribbon spangled with 
jet, and doves’ wings of white 
shaded with gray. 


A NEW WORK- 
POCKET. 


A inexpensive work- 
pocket has been devised 
which is rapidly growing in 
popularity. It is convenient 
to carry, occupying no more 
space than a folded towel, 
holds everything requisite to 
one’s fancy-work, and, what 
is its chief object, it keeps 
the open skeins of embroid- 
ery silk in constant view and 
in perfect order. 
he materials required are 
a three-inch strip of soft 
white flannel; a strip of art- 
linen 36 inches loog and 12 
inches wide, of some desir 
able shade, dull blue or green 
being preferred; a strip of 
white duck or piqué 19 inch- 
es long and 10 inches wide; 
10 yards of tape half an inch 
wide, and 6 yards 1 inch 
wide. 
The narrow tape is cut 
into 18 strips, each 19 inches 


PARIS COSTUME WITH COAT AND KUFFLED SKIRT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 105.—(See Page 903.) 


long; these are laid lengthwise across the duck founda- 
tion, close to one another, and Jeaving a half-inch margin 
of duck on each of its long sides. The ends of these sirips 
are firmly fastened to the short sides. The wider tape is 
cut into 18 strips of 12 inches each, and then woven in 
and out of the narrow tapes, ‘‘one over, one under,” after 
the manner of the kindergarten mats. When completed 
the tape mat is stitched by machine to the duck all around 
its four sides, the overhanging ends of tape cut away, 
and one of the narrow ends of the strip firmly and neatly 
finished by binding it with tape. 

A hem one inch deep is now taken in the strip of linen 
at one end, and the latter basted down, so as to form a 
pocket six inches deep. A strip of white silk elastic is 
laid across the linen Fast at the opening of the pocket, 
and caught down firmly at intervals, so as to form com- 
partments for the scissors, thimble, stiletto, and bodkin. 
hese are put in, running parallel to the length of the 
linen, and rest partly within the pocket. 

A few leaves of soft white flannel, pinked or button- 
holed at the edges, are made into a fittle needle-book, 
which may be attached to the edge of the pocket, so that 
it will be within it and still be readily accessible. 

The woven mat, braided face up, is basted upon the 
linen, so that its tape-bound edge is parallel with the 
opening of the six-inch pocket and facing it. The pro- 
jecting inch-wide border of linen is turned down over it, 
thus making of the mat a generous pocket eighteen inches 
deep, and continued across the elastic and the first pocket. 
This is held firmly with two rows of machine-stitching. 

The opened and braided skeins of embroidery silk are 
drawn through the strands of the tape mat with a large 
bodkin or a long crochet-needle, so that they rest upon the 
broad strips and are held by the narrow ones. 


FANCY COAT-WAISTS. 


W AISTS, jackets, and even polonaises of lace are all 

in style now, and when well made are exceedingly 
smart and attractive. During the summer they were worn 
for all occasions, and will be seen all winter for house 
and reception wear. The heavy white laces are especially 
effective, and show to great advantage, not only over 
white, but over contrasting colors. One of the newest 
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GUIPURE LACE POLONAISE. 


designs is in the form of a polonaise, much longer in the 
back than in the front, and in front finished in long tabs 
that are held down by a black velvet belt and buckle, the 
belt starting at the side seams. The tipper part of the 
polonaise is cut away from the neck and turned back in 
pointed revers, showing a silk or chiffon blouse; across 
the bust isa band of black velvet with two buckles. The 
sleeves are small, but have some fulness at the top, and 
are so long as almost to cover the hand. 

A short cut-away jacket of black Chantilly lace made 
up over a white satin lining is also most effective. It is 
tight-fitting, but is cut away from the shoulders, and has 
revers faced with black satin. Over the tops of the sleeves 
are also turned-back caps faced with black satin, and the 
elbow sleeves are finished with cuffs of the same, while 
around the entire coat is a ruching of black mousseline de 
soie. This jacket is worn over a tight-fitting waist of 
shirred white chiffon. trimmed around the shoulders with 
ruchings of black chiffon. A ruffle of fine white lace falls 
from the yoke, and is held in across the bust by a band of 
silk caught with a rhinestone buckle. At the throat is a 
large bow of black chiffon. The sleeves are long, tight- 
fitting, and finished with « deep lace ruffle 

Smart coats of silk and satin are to be worn this season, 
and are made with the same finish as the cloth ones. A 
very smart style is made tight-fitting and double-breasted, 
fastened’ with ornamental buttons, and with pointed re- 
vers, collar, and cuffs faced with white satin. The sleeves 
are of medium size, coat-sleeve shape, but with a little 
fulness at the top. 





( NE of the most effective and original entertainments 
to get up at this season of the year is what is called 
in the country the harvest festival, and it may be just 
as easily arranged in town as out of it. A number of 
oung girls who live in one of the attractive villages in 
Morris County are preparing to give a harvest festival 
this month, and they will charge admission to it, so as to 
raise sufficient money to buy an organ—not an organ for 
a churcii, but a regular street organ, the kind pulled about 
the streets by the Italians. And when this organ is bought 
they intend to hire weekly a small hall or room, where 
they will teach the “village girls” how to dance. The 
winter evenings are long and dreary for farmers’ daugh- 
ters, and even for some of the many young women who 
spend their lives in rushing to New York and back to earn 
a livelihood. So this amateur dancing-school will give 
them amusement and relaxation when the work of the day 
is done. 


Now the harvest festival will be arranged in this way: 
Invitations, or cards rather, stating price of admission 
will be sent out ten days beforehand—admission twenty- 
five cents, so all can come. The school-house in the vil- 
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lage, being the most central spot. has been secured. The 
girls who have charge of the entertainment will bave erect- 
ed at one end of the hall a large wooden stand, composed 
of a combination of narrow ledges or shelves, graduating 
from the entire width of the room to a point at the top. 
On this are to be tastefully and artistically arranged 
every sort of vegetable and fruit which can be ** ; 
borrowed, or stolen” from the whole country around. 
At the bottom will be potatoes, pumpkins, squash, 
in fact, all the larger and more bulky things. Then, 
all the way up to the top, a sort of beautiful pyramid 
will be made, carrots with their brilliant gold, egg-plant 
with its beautiful purple, celery with its delicate white 
stalks tipped with green, beets, oranges, vegetable mar- 
rows, grapes—all hobnobbing together in close proximity, 
and trimmed off with bunches and sprays of parsley and 
water-cress—will be there. ‘The girls insist that nothing 
like it was ever seen. They have got hold of a good idea 
for decorating the walls. They have bought some fine 
wire netting, and will suspend it from the top, and will 
then cover the walls entirely with branches of autumn 
leaves, and golden-rod, Michaelmas daisies, and any other 
autumn wild flower they can get. 

Of course there will be ice-cream and cake to sell; a fancy 
article table will be another attraction; and a still greater 
one will be some good music, both vocal and instrumental, 
which will be rendered by some of the girls who are the 
promoters of the scheme. The festival will be open from 
11 A.M. to 10 P.M., and the end of the evening is to be 
made amusing and interesting by the auctioneering off of 
the fruits and vegetables which played such an important 
part in the decoration of the school-house. 






































BLACK SATIN COAT. 


Weddings and wedding-presents are again 
occupying the minds of many of the girls just 
now, and it is always a hard question to settle 
what to give, Fashions are changing all the 
time. Last year, at day weddings, bridemaids 
wore hats almost universally. ‘This year the 
very latest decree from Puris is not to wear a 
hat, but one long plume standing straight up 
at the back of the head,or an osprey or aigrette. 
These last are the newest, and the bride of 
this autumn will give her bridemnids her souve- 
nir pin stuck in an aigrétte, instead of giving 
it by itself to be worn in the gown. Ata 
very pretty wedding this month the bride- 
maids were gowned in lovely gowns of pale 
pink mousseline de soie, much ruffled, and 
worn over slips of taffeta of an exquisite shade 
of rose color. The bodices had yokes of lace 
with V-shaped fronts of lace set in, and large 
bows of a very deep shade of rose-colored satin 
at one side of the belt and on the left side of 
the waist. These bows were wired stiffly, so 
as to stand out and form a butterfly effect. 

With these dainty gowns, the girls, who were eight in 
number, wore black silk stockings and patent - leather 
slippers, white gloves, and long black feathers in the 
hair, standing straight up at the back as described, and 
fastened with lovely little horseshoe pins of pink pearls 
and diamonds. At another wedding, which will come off 
later in the season, the bridemaids are to wear white dot- 
ted muslin dresses with embroidered ruffles over white 
satin slips, with coral-colored velvet belts and collars. In 
their hair they will wear high spiral bows made of coral 
velvet shirred on wire and pinned with pins of coral and 


diamonds, Coral is to be one of the most fashionable 
stones this year. 


885 


**What shall I de with alt my old summer silks?” asked 
a young girl the other day who bad not had a practical 
education. ‘‘ Do what I am doing,” she was answered, 
by her more practical companion. ‘* Make curtains for 
your room.” And so she proceeded to explain to her 
friend that all her old summer silks, and even those of her 
mother aad sister,jhad been ripped up, cleaned and pressed, 
and laid out on the bed for inspection. With an eye to 
color ‘aud effect, she chose out the ones which went well 
together and the shades and tints which blended. These 
she cut in strips, broad and narrow, as ber material would 
allow, sewed them together in lengths according to the 
length of ber curtnins. Over each seam, with bright-col- 
ered embroidery silk, she has worked in feather-stitch and 
other fancy stitches bands done on narrow black velvet 
ribbon. These lovely curtains—for lovely they will be 
when finished—are to be lined with Canton flannel first, 
and then with pale yellow Silesia, that being the color 
which stands the sun best. 

This capital idea of making use of old silk, brocade, 
or satin gowns can be carried out just as well for bed 
spreads or portiéres, made in bayadere stripes instead of 
those running up and down; so the girls had better save 
up their afternoon and party gowns, and see what, during 
the coming winter, they can make out of them. 


There are classes and clubs of all kinds being organized 
just now—some useful, some practical, and some simply 
for amusement and pleasure. A few girls in town have 
started a mending-class, which will meet on every Friday 
morning at their respective houses. They have secured 
the services of a very good German sewing-woman, to 
whom they will pay fifty cents an hour, and she will teach 
them to darn stockings, mend fine linen handkerchiefs 
and house-linen of all kinds, put on patches, and repair 
gowns readily. As many of the girls are going in strictly 
for economy this winter, it will be a good thing they 
think. One quite good idea the mending-teacher has is 
to make entirely new feet for stockings. This has been 
done, but never so neatly and perfectly as she says she 
can do it. The seams are put where they cannot possi 
bly hurt the feet, and are so made that they are scarcely 
seen. Mending is not at all disagreeable work, and indeed 
it becomes sometimes as absorbingly interesting as a piece 
of fancy-work, with plenty of opportunities for the ex 
ercise of ingenuity as well as of skill. 


As the long winter evenings are beginning, and the 
girls are obliged to give up sitting out on lawns and 
piazzas, front-door steps and balconies, they are looking 
about them for new fancy-work or new occupations of 
any kind wherewith to help to while away the coming 
winter months. A woman of necessity must have some 
thing to take up in her hand now and again during the 
evening, be she talking or thinking, and it should be a 
piece of work which can be easily handled. All the 
young women of the present day have been kuitting 
golf stockings of late, but not golf stockings for them 
selves. Now they are interested in making heavy 
woollen stockings, with the usual gay-colored tops 
and with fine white cotton feet. It has been found 
that, both for bicycling and golf, the warm wool on the 
foot was most uncomfortable. One girl is knitting 
herself stockings of this kind, and is making the feet of 
white silk. The uppers are of dark blue yarn, with blue 
and red tops. The feet may be made of cotton yarn of any 
color as well as white, although white is usually preferred. 
There are some people with skin so tender that almost any 
dye excites irritation. Epirn LAWRENCE 


COAT-WAIST OF BLACK LACE OVER WHITE, 






































OPERA CLOAKS AND 
fey is every indication that this winter is to be 


EVENING WRAPS. 


very gay socially. The opera, to begin with, is to 
give us a very long session, and that always means con- 
siderable other entertaining. Dinners before the opera 
and dances after it demand, no less than the opera itself, 
a great deal of dress, aud consequently the matter of 
opera cloaks and evening wraps is one that requires con- 
sideration. There is a marked difference in the fashions 
for opera cloaks this year from those of last, and while 
undoubtedly many of those that were made last year will 
be worn again, if remodelled somewhat to bring them 
into the lines of the present day, those that are to be 
made up this year are quite different in design. It would 
be difficult, if not impossi- 


ble, to exceed in beauty "ez ee " 
those of ,last year, for the 4 

materials that were then \\! ! { 
used were of the hand ths 

somest, and the garments \ | eee 

were absolutely regal. Most vw sy 

of the cloaks made up this ~ 


year are not as handsome; 
their shape does not allow, 
to begin with, such lavish 
trimming and the combin 
ing of so much that is ef- 
fective. Still, many of them j Ahh, Ip 
cost over $400, and do not 6 Vitel 


seem to be dear at that | P sy \ 
price, for there is much Witt i 
about them that is magnifi- [ti YA 
cent as well as distinctive, “*@ 
and women who make a ° Ht 
point of dressing smartly i} r Poa 
think as much of havinga // 7? m/ | 
distinctive garment as they ‘al ‘ 
do of having an expensive // 


FLOWERED OPERA CLOAKS. 


Among the newest cloaks 
that have been brought 
over as yet are those of 
the flowered silk, satin, or 
velvet. Most of these are 
of the most expensive kinds of silk, and the designs are 
as perfect as if done by hand. Some of them, in fact, 
are hand-painted. A white satin has large yellow flowers 
upon it, all painted by hand; another has sprays of pur- 
ple iris, and so beautifully executed that there is nothing 
crude about it. The general shape of all the cloaks is the 
same—a rounded circular which comes together at the 
throat, and then gradually broadens away to the hem of 
the skirt. All are trimmed with ruffles of lace, generally 
two or three ruffles, one over the other, and often the 
ruffles have for heading a band of fur. There is always 
a very high flaring collar or ruffle around the neck, with a 
large bow at the throat,and long ends edged with lace. 
While the white ground is the color most often seen, there 
are some exceedingly smart cloaks made with black ground 
and bright flowers. 

There are some very dainty short capes made on the 
same style, with as little breadth as possible across the 
shoulders, and giving the effect of being held together in 
front. It isa very odd fashion, but one that is none the 
less dainty and attractive. These capes are comparative- 
ly inexpensive, and are made of the brocaded silk as well 
as the flowered ones that were last year made up for 
waists. The cheaper capes are trimmed with ruffles of 
the silk and only one or two ruffles of lace, and that saves 
money, for using the quantities of lace is what costs so 
much. None of these cloaks or capes has sleeves that 
show; they all have little inside sleeves through which 
the arms are put, and which are made to match the lining. 
The lining, by-the-way, is something that must be care- 
fully chosen. It can be of fur, and for this purpose er- 
mine is very fashionable. It can be quilted silk or satin, 
with of course an interlining of wool wadding. After 
all, the two most important things about an opera 

cloak are—that it 
’ should be made 
\4 = becomingly, and 
that it should 
be warm enough; 
for it should al- 
os ways be so made 
f- ; that there will be 
ais i no necessity of 
wearing any extra 
little wrap under- 
neath it. 
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“4 LACE AND FUR IN 
COMBINATION, 


An odd fashion 
this year combines 
lace and fur. There 
is, to be sure, a 
foundation of silk 
on which the far 
and lace are put, 
but the silk does 
not show. A very 
handsome cloak of 
sable has ruffles of 
Valenciennes lace 
put under ruffles 
of black satin, and 
trimming the cloak 
all around, with of 

» course an addition- 

al quantity of lace 
at the throat. Another cloak that is extremely smart is 
made of a deep heliotrope velvet trimmed with row after 
row of chinchilla. It is made in the long round circular 





shape, fits close over the shoulders, and has wide flarin 
ruffles around the neck. 


It is trimmed around the cloa 
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itself with sable tails. Another cloak, of light yellow Sici- 
lienne, is trimmed with broad bands of black lace entre- 
deux, and around the entire cloak a wide flounce of the 
black lace over white lace, and headed with a band of 
black fur. The contrast of the black and yellow with 
the softening touch of the white lace makes a superb gar- 





-ment, and the stripes of lace are so arranged as to follow 


the lines of the cloak and give a long graceful effect. 
Another cloak of heliotrope Sicilienne is trimmed with 
bands of yellowish lace alternating with bands of sable 
fur. There is a deep collar of white lace, cut to form a 
point in the back and quite narrow on the shoulders, 
then a high fluted collar of the sable with a ruffle of lace 
inside it, and tied at the throat a lace scarf with ends 
so long that they reach the hem of the skirt, and at the 
ends a band of sable. Sable fur is so expensive that it is 
not possible for every one to indulge in it, but there are 
other varieties of fur that are not nearly so costly, and 
yet look remarkably well. A very smart cloak, and one 
that costs comparatively little, is made of gray Sicilienne. 
It is cut in a circular shape, and trimmed with a wide bias 
ruffle of silk the same shade. Above this ruffle is a band 
of gray chinchilla fur, and the fluted collar is of the fur, 
with lace inside. Another garment made ou the same 
lines has the upper part of the cloak a gray Astrakhan 
cape; the ruffle that trims it is so deep that it looks very 
much like the flounce of a skirt. It is made of a light 
gray satin, is very soft and dainty in coloring, and at the 
edge are three or four rows of gray velvet ribbon. 


BATIN CLOAKS. 


Satin opera cloaks are always fashionable, and this year 
to be more used than ever, and the satin that is shown is 
of the most exquisite texture and coloring. Pale yellow, 
pale blue and pink, gray, and white are all very popular, 
while in black and some shades of green in peau de soie, 
as well as satin, there is much to choose from. Where 
economy has to be consulted a black opera cloak is a very 
useful garment. One of the newest styles is made very 
long, in the circular shape, with a seam down the middle 
of the back, and quite close fitting. It is long enough to 
reach to the ground, and is edged with a bias ruffle, 
the ruifle trimmed with bands of black velvet. On top 
of this cloak is a cape, reaching below the waist, point- 
ed in shape, and also trimmed with a bias ruffle. Just 
around the shoulders is still another cape, with a high 
flaring collar. The lining is of cream-white satin, and 
inside the satin ruffles are ruffics of white lace, each ruf- 
fle headed with a narrow band of fur. At the throat 
is a large bow of black satin ribbon fastened with a 
rhinestone buckle. This cloak is very smart, and yet is 
not too conspicuous to wear ina public conveyance. The 
short satin capes are made on the lines of the long ones, 
and reach half-way down the skirt. A very smart one in 
dark green pean de soie is trimmed with bands of black 
velvet above the ruffle, and has a green velvet flaring collar 
with a ruffle of lace inside. The cloak is lined throughout 
with flowered silk. 


VELVET AND CLOTH. 

Velvet and plush cloaks will be worn during the win- 
ter, and are the most superb of any of the evening wraps; 
they are invariably in 
the light colors, are 
lined or trimmed with 
fur, have lace bows 
with long ends at the 
throat, and the hand- 
somest of _ buckles. 
They do not give the 
same impression of 
reckless waste of mate- 
rial as did the ones of 
last year, but they are 
none thé less regal- 
looking. “A pale biue 
velvet is made up quite 
plain, excepting a band 
of ermine down the 
front and around the 
bottom, and a deep 
pointed cape of ermine, 
the point at the back i 
extending to the waist- 
front reaching to the ii 





line, and the ends in ' | \ 
hem of the skirt. } i 
There is a very high | \ oat 
flaring collar of the er- a | 244 
mine, with a lace ruffle ye) 


inside and a double lace 
bow at the throat. 
Another cloak on the 
same pattern is of a 
light yellow velvet trimmed with sable, but made without 
the deep cape; broad bands of the sable go down the front 
and form a high flaring collar, and there is enough lace 
to soften the effect of the fur directly against the skin. 
The coloring of the brown of the fur and the yellow of 
the velvet is most exquisite, and the cloak itself, while ap- 
parently very simple, is one of the most expensive designs 
of the season. Silk plush is used for these long cloaks, 
but is not so smart as the velvet, and is rather heavier, 
which is also an objection. 

Cloth cloaks made of light wool are always very useful, 
and if well made are quite smari enough for general wear. 
The favorite ones this season are made in gray or tan, on 
the same patterns as the satins or velvets, but instead of 
the ruffle being of the cloth, it is made of silk or satin, or 
even of velvet. The short cloth wraps are not smart 
enough for evening wear unless most elaborately trimmed 
with fur, lace, and velvet ruffles, and as they cost very 
nearly as much as the long ones, are not to be bought 
unless one can have several different wraps. The pretti- 
est of the short cloth capes is made of light gray, lined 
with gray fox, and trimmed with a gray-fox stole and 
white Jace ruffles under gray satin ones. The coloring of 
this cape is very dainty, but it is only suitable for even- 
ing wear. 

The entire change in the style of gowns, particularly in 
the sleeves of gowns, is a potent factor in the change of 
the opera cloak. It is no longer mecessary to allow for so 
much breadth across the shoulders, and instead of a very 
much trimmed effect around the neck, it is much smarter 
to have long shoulder lines. 
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CHILDREN’S WINTER CLOTHING. 


See illustrations on page 893. 


PF eed to dress little children becomingly and suitably 
is by no means an easy task, particularly as the 
fashions change quite as often for them as for grown 
people. It is no longer the universal custom to dress 
children in white until they are three or four years old, 
and consequently not only does the cut of the frock 
change each year, but‘the color has to be considered, or 
the little garments will look old-fashioned. Fortunately 
simplicity is still fashionable, and that makes matters a 
little easier. 

Cashmere is a material that is in style for children’s 
frocks this season, and is to be had in all the different 
colors. A very dainty little frock of red cashmere from 
Morrison & Co, is designed for a girl four years of age. 
The plan is a simple one—a roles yoke, below which 
the material blouses over the waist-line. The skirt is full 
and gathered onto the belt, The sleeves trimmed with 
small cuffs on which are three lines of white braid. This 

attern is one that can easily be copied, but the beauty of 
it consists in the careful fitting around the ucck and the 
shoulders. The neck is finished with a small turned- 
down collar trimmed with narrow white braid. 

Exceedingly picturesque and becoming are the coats 
and cloaks for small children, and the rule is, apparently, 
that the smaller the child the larger and more elaborate 
must be the coat. An attractive design, also from Morri- 
son’s, is a half-fitting coat of old-red cloth, made long 
enough to reach half-way to the ankles. The coat in itself 
mer not be so remarkable were it not for the large cape 
of very dark red velvet trimmed with a band of white 
fur (a swan’s-down), and on the velvet an appliqué design 
of white silk. The sleeves are small, with dcep cuffs of 
the velvet with the white appliqué embroidery. This 
omg is iutended for a child from three to five years 
of age. 


Only a few years ago it would have seemed strange, and 
certainly most inappropriate, to dress a girl of four years 
in a blue serge, but now it is quite correct, and an ex- 
tremely pretty frock from Stern Brothers is of this mate- 
rial—a Delft blue. It is made to wear with a white 
guimpe of tucked linen—very fine tucks—and is trimmed 
around the shoulders with narrow pointed revers on which 
are rows of narrow blue and white braid ; under the re- 
vers is a ruffle of tucked white linen, and the belt is also of 
white linen. The sleeves are small, trimmed with the 
same braid as the revers. The skirt is gored, but has 
considerable fulness at the back, and the body of the 
waist is very full and in blouse design. 

Plaids are invariably effective for children’s frocks, and 
this season are to be more fashionable than ever, but the 
bright plaids are much the smartest and most suitable. An 
effective plaid frock from the same house is made of navy 
blue and white with brown and red cross- bars, and 
trimmed with red taffeta. The skirt is full and gathered 
onto the waist, and has no trimming. The waist is full 
also, and gathered into a narrow band around the shoul- 
ders. The sleeves are made in one puff, and the upper 
part of the waist and the entire sleeves are covered by 
the wide collar of red taffeta finished with bem-stitching 
and cut away around the neck to show the white cambric 
or lawn guimpe. A sash of red taffeta is tied at the side, 
and the hem-stitched ends fall down over the skirt to the 
hem. 

In sky-blue cashmere is another effective little frock 
from Stern’s. The skirt is gored and trimmed with 
two ruffles of the cashmere bound with black velvet, and 
above the top ruffle a band of narrow black velvet. The 
waist is made to wear with a guimpe, is quite full, and is 
trimmed with two shaped pieces over the shoulders, each 
piece edged with a narrow ruffle bound with black velvet. 
On the left shoulder is a large black velvet bow, and the 
belt is of black velvet. The sleeves are short puffs, 
finished with a straight band trimmed with bands of black 
velvet. The guimpe to be worn with this frock is of 
tucked lawn and lace insertion. 


Very smart and trim in effect is a coat intended for a 
boy of not over five years. It is made of corduroy or 
velveteen, hangs loose from the shoulders, but is belted in 
with a white kid belt, and fastens with white pearl buttons. 
It has a narrow turned-down collar of the dark corduroy, 
but a very large collar as well, made of white corduroy, 
that covers the upper part of the coat; deep flaring cuffs 
are also of the white. There is a great deal of style in 
this coat, and it is so markedly boyish that it should never 
be made up for a girl to wear. 


A charming frock of dark blue cashmere from Best & 
Co. has an especially pretty skirt, gored and trimmed half- 
way between the waist and the hem with two rows of 
ruching, made of gathered ribbon — black, white, and 
green. There is a square yoke of green taffeta, tucked 
so that the tucks form a point; around this yoke are 
three rows of the ribbon ruching. The sleeves are small, 
but have at the top full caps of the cashmere trimmed 
with the ruching, and at the wrists three rows again finish 
the sleeves. The waist itself is quite full in front, but 
fitted in at the side seams. It blouses just in front, and 
is finished with a belt of cashmere edged on either side 
with the ribbon ruchings. 

What are known as slip frocks—those not belted in at 
the waist—are, as a rule, made of wash material—that is, 
were formerly made of it—but this season there are a 
number that are made of cashmere. One of Nile green is 
decidedly odd. It has a tucked yoke of the cashmere, and 
on the skirt are also tucks. The sleeves are small, but 
have epaulettes that are edged with white lace. The 
yoke also is outlined with white lace, and at the wrists is 
a band of white lace. 


Nothing daintier or smarter for a small individual to 
wear could well be imagined than the cloak of pale blue 
bengaline designed by Morrison & Co. This is a half- 
fitting coat half-hidden under the wide cape. The top of 
the cape is smocked in a fancy pattern that is finished in 
points, and the entire cape is trimmed with a wide band 
of white fox fur and a deep band of white lace. There is 
also a narrow high collar that turns over, and is finished 
at the edge with a white cord. The sleeves have a turned- 
over cuff trimmed with white lace and finished with a 
white cord. 
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& S2CLVB WORK 3372: 
A WORD OF CAUTION. 


iy another column of the present issue is quoted the 
reply of a club president to a question concerning the 
plans for the coming winter. e are not making new 
plans, she said; we are strengthening effort on those al- 





e. 

This is a bit of wisdom that might almost be set upon 
the banner of every club in the land. The concentration 
of effort is what is needed now in the world’s pro 
more than new departments of activity. The tendency to 
diffuse energy for the sake of being a separate nucleus is 
one that is to be deplored. It is better for the widest 
good that one should be a helpful private working in an 
experienced command than an ignorant general wasting 
valuable time in organization that is not needed. 

At the moment when women are returning to the win- 
ter’s work with renewed strength and freshened impulses, 
the temptation to push out in new ways is almost irresisti- 
ble. This should not be done, however, until the existing 
way is thoroughly looked over and it is proved that its 
capacity for development is exhausted. 


THE NEW ENGLAND WOMAN’S PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


Tue fame of the New England Woman's Press Asso- 
ciation has extended far beyond the borders of its habita- 
tion—Boston. It is, in fact, as its name indicates, limited 
by no such scant lines as those which include a single 
community, the writing-women of New England being 
represented in its membership. It may be assumed that 
a company of women eligible to such designation is a 
brilliant and hovorable one. 

It emphatically is a club of leaders, a nucleus of women 
of strong intellectuality, whose influence is wide-reaching. 
No less than fifteen presidents of large clubs are among 
the membership. Some of these are Mrs. Martha W. Blair, 
president of the New Hampshire State federation; Mrs. 
Anna Sargent Hunt, president of the Current Events Club 
of Augusta, Maine; Mrs. Elizabeth Robbins Berry, presi- 
dent of the Boston Proof-readers’ Association; Mrs. Kate 
Tannatt Woods, president of the Thought and Work Club 
of Salem; Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, president of the 
New England Suffrage Association; and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, president of the New England Woman's Club. In 
the club, too, are Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, founder and ex- 

resilient of the famous Cantabrigia Club; Mrs. Laura 
Wentworth Fowler, founder and ex-president of the Ab- 
bott Academy Club; Mrs. Ellen M. Mason, founder and ex- 

resident of the North Conway Club; Miss Frances J. 

dyer, founder and ex-president of the Diversity Club of 
Boston; and Mrs.Grace M. Rotch,founder and ex-president 
of the Milford (New Hampshire) Woman’s Club. Four 
chapter regents of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution are association members— Mrs. Fowler, Miss Vining 
Miss Brazier,and Miss Winslow, regents respectivel ot 
the Old South, the John Adams, the Bunker fill, and the 
Mary Draper chapters—also Mrs. Sara W. Lee, ex-State 
regent for Massachusetts, of the same society. Other 
members are officers in more organizations—a remarkable 
showing for a club whose active membership is under one 
hundred and thirty. 


The club began at a meeting at Boston in November, 
1885. Five newspaper women met in the room of Mrs. 
Sally Joy White in the Boston J/erald office, in response 
to a call issued by Mrs. Marian A. McBride, of the Asso- 
cjated Press. Besides the two mentioned were Miss Helen 
Winslow, of the 7ranscript, Miss Grace W. Soper, Mrs. 
Cora Stuart Wheeler, and Miss Estelle M. Hatch, now 
Mrs. Merrill. The formal organization of the New Eng- 
land Woman's Press Association was then and there ef- 
fected, with Mrs. Sally Joy White as president, and Miss 
Hatch as secretary. The possession of an enthusiastic 
and efficient secretary at the beginning proved an advan- 
tage to the organization, from which it may be said never to 
have recovered. Mrs. Merrill corresponded with or saw 
personally every newspaper woman in New England of 
whom she could Jearn. It was due to this course that the 
association became not only large and important, but repre- 
sentative of the class for which it was formed. The early 
growth of the club was not phenomenal, but it was strong 
and lasting. Overa year after the first meeting, the second 
one was held, and a committee appointed to draft constitu- 
tion and by-laws. These were adopted at a third meeting, 
held a month after the second. In the spring of 1887 the 
club was fairly launched, holding regular meetings for 
the first year and a half as guests in the parlors of the 
Woman's Journal, whose hospitality it accepted during 
that time. The growth of the organization from time to 
time has called for extension of the Executive Board and 
Board of Management until the present time. There are 
now seven —— committees, those of Programme, 
Reception, Visiting, Room, Journalists’ Fund, Counsel and 
Co-operation, and Club-house. Besides these there are 
Executive and Finance committees, whose members, with 
the usual officers, constitute the Board of Management. 


For several years after the formation of the club the 
business and literary meetings were held on the same day. 
Ten years ago, however, they were separated, and since 
that time the regular literary meetings, held on the third 
Wednesday of each month from October to June, have been 
distinctive events. Many distinguished women have been 
present as guests, and have contributed papers and ad- 
dresses. Among these have been Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Madame Hanna Korany 
of Syria, Madame Magnusson of Iceland, Miss Kute San- 
born, Mrs. Anna Eichberg King, Mrs. Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop, and more. Representative men, too, among whom 
have been Professor Louis C. Eison, Mr. William Fraser, 
Mr. James Bliss Townsend, Governor Russell, Governor 
Greenhalge, Professor William G. Ward, Mr. Haynie, 

resident of the Play-goers’ Club, and Mr. Nathan Haskell 
Dole. have also addressed the club. Besides these month- 
ly gatherings, which have become brilliant functions, the 
dub hes given special receptions for many distinguished 


persons—a breakfast to Miss Amelia B. Edwards, another 


to Mr. Henry Neville, of London; besides receptions to 
Madame Modjeska, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Miss 
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Mary E. Wilkins, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer, Mrs. Julia Mar- 
lowe - Taber, Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott om Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, Mrs. 
Margaret ~~, -% Miss Agnes — Mr. Authony 
Hope Hawkins, Mr. F. Marian Crawford, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Keith. A Gentlemen’s Night is held annually, in- 
vitations to which are eagerly sought. 

The club, however, is not merely social, as might be as- 
sumed. It is fraternal and sympathetic in the relations 
of its ee. It is helpful in a business way often 
to those who belong to it. A fund exists in the club, 
known as the Journalists’ Fund, which is the outgrowth 
of a surplus from one or two public entertainments given 
under the auspices of the association. This fund a 
aid to distressed newspaper people who are genuinely 
worthy and in need, whether in or out of the association. 
From time to time it is very ——_— added to by 
unique entertainments. The club was incorporated in 
1890. It is a member of the Boston Committee of Coun- 
sel and Co-operation, and of both State and national fed- 
erations of women’s clubs. . 

The presidents have been Mrs. Sally Joy White, Mrs. 
Estelle M. H. Merrill, Miss Helen M. Winslow, Mrs. Ma 
Alden Ward, and now in the chair is Mrs. Elisabeth 
Merritt Gosse, of the Boston Herald. Mrs. Gosse emphat- 
ically represents the active newspaper element. Her 
career in journalism has been one of unusual pneanena J 
and distinction. Of distinguished ancestry and thorough 
education, Mrs. Gosse’s work, begun in special correspond- 
ence for prominent papers, is characterized by a fine liter- 
ary flavor, as well as a marked ability in striking at the 
news point of the matter. She is an admirable presiding 
officer, and occupies her place at the head of this strong 
and influential body of women with grace and dignity. 
Assisting Mrs. Gosse as vice-presidents are Miss Helen M. 
Winslow and Mrs. Annie G. Murray. 


THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


Sunce the election of Mrs. William B, Lowe to the 
eee, of the General Federation the interest in the 
oman’s Club of Atlanta, Georgia, has been widely felt. 
To this club belongs the distinction of beginning Mrs. 
Lowe’s education as a club woman. Possibly this is the 
wrong way to put it: the club did not create Mrs. Lowe; 
Mrs. Lowe created the club. It was in response to an 
invitation from her at the inspiring moment, when the 
Atlanta Exposition was at its height and numerous well- 
known club women were at that city, that the club sprang 
into being. Mrs. Lowe became its first president, and 
through the trying first year guided its career with judg- 
ment and efficiency. At the end of that time the State 
Federation of Georgia was formed, and from the presi- 
dency of this influential club Mrs. Lowe was summoned 
to the head of the State organization. It is history since 
last June how she was invited to lay down the gavel of 
State control to assume that of national rule—all of which 
has J soy the Atlanta club high prominence. 
hen Mrs. Lowe retired from its presidency, Mrs. John 
King Otley took the chair. A year of advancement in 
every way marked Mrs, Otley’s leadership. Rotation in 
office being a feature of the club’s constitution, Mrs. Ot- 
ley declined re-election,and was succeeded by Mrs. Charles 
Read. The responsibility of directing the work of so 
large a club is no slight tax on time or strength, and Mrs. 
Read, having faithfully served her year, was as willing 
to lay down the burden as had been her predecessors. At 
the annual meeting in June last Mrs. W. P. Pattillo was 
elected president, and this autumn assumes the active 
duties of the office. 

The club has existed only three years; but its work has 
been of great importance to the commupity and, as bas 
been indicated, to the club women of the entire country. 
Its influence is in the line of civic, literary, philanthropic, 
and educational effort. From the first it has worked for 
public good, sharing its benefits at any time with the citi- 
zens of Atlanta. This spirit still animates the club, as 
will be seen by its plans for the coming winter. It is 
expected that under its auspices will be given twelve 
musical recitals, a course of Parliamentary drills, and a 
number of lectures on household economics. All of these 
will be open to the entire club, of course, and outsiders 
may enjoy them for the trifling and nominal fee of twenty- 
five cents. The present president, Mrs. Pattillo, has been 
for several years the vice-president for Georgia of the 
National Household Economic Association—a fact that 
will undoubtedly lend encouragement to the work of the 
club in that direction during her term of office. 


A BERMUDA CLUB. 


One of the most interesting and distinctive clubs in the 
entire list of these organizations is the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Club of Bermuda. The club is distinctive because 
it is the only woman’s club on that island, and is specially 
interesting as an evidence of the conquering spirit of club 
life in a most conservative community. It was the out- 

rowth of a bit of club leaven spread during a visit to 
) tated made two or three years ago, by Miss Julia A. 
Kempshall, of Brooklyn. Miss Kempshall is a well-known 
club woman, with a genius for founding clubs that is as 
marked as it is involuntary on her part. She was the 
chief inspiration and first president of the flourishing 
Cambridge Club of Brooklyn, and is repeating that expe- 
rience in the Prospect Club of the same city. Her natural 
reference to club life in America while at Bermuda aroused 
the interest of the ladies there. From a little informal 
talk, intended more to describe the club life of America 
than to make it an inspiration to do likewise in Bermuda, 
the Nineteenth Century came into existence. Its consti- 
tution and general scheme are modelled after the Cam- 
bridge Club of Brooklyn. Mrs. Ingham, its first president, 
is an American by birth and education, whose long resi- 
dence in Bermuda, however, gives her a peculiar fitness 
for her office. Imbued with the spirit of progress as we 
translate it here in America, Mrs. Ingham yet understands 
the conservatism of English women, which likes to make 
haste slowly. 

The club, entering now upon its third year, may be said 
to be firmly established. Tt has proved its desirability, 
and its members would give it up with reluctance. A 
fault at the beginning was, as a member phrases it, the 
attempt to om too many papers in an afternoon. Four 
essays in the two hours, from half past three to half 


past five, with a little time left for loitering over a cup 
of tea, were too many. In the Ve ges for the pres- 
be presented, the time 


ent year only three papers wi 
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thus gained being appropriated to the encouragement of 
open , ana The club counts a membersbip of twen- 
ty-nine, divided into four committees. The meetings are 
held on Tuesdays at intervals of three weeks, beginning 
October 5 and closing May 24. This allows for twelve 
meetiugs during the club year, eight of which are devoted 
to the study of a special topic, and four have the sugges- 
tive title ‘* Miscellaneous,” which permits a varied pro- 
gramme, The miscellaneous mectings have been held in 
the evening, when gentlemen are invited. As the club 
has at present no affiliation with any other club, the triple 
office of corresponding aud recording secretary and trea- 
surer is easily held by ove person. e present officers of 
the club are—president, Mrs. William Bluck; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Christie; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. Ingham. 


THE KINGS COUNTY WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION, 


Tne annual convention of the Kings County Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union closed an interesting two 
days’ session ten ~— age. The election of officers resulted 
in the placing of Mrs. Emma F. Pettengill for the fourth 
time consecutively in the presidential chair. Mrs. Petten- 
gill’s administration has been characterized always by a de- 
votion to the interests of the union that is mingled with a 
wise conservatism. The same qualities which have made 
Mrs. Pettengill fill so admirably her place as one of the five 
women who served on the Brooklyn Board of Education 
shine in her conduct of this other department of effort. The 
courage always of her convictions she possesses, while she 
is not a radical in the sense of being intolerant. 

“The convention just closed,” says Mrs. Pettengill, 
‘was, I think, one of the most successful we have ever 
had. Large inspiring audiences were present from be- 

aes toend. I do not know that we have any special- 

y original plan of work formulated for our continued 
effort. Our idea is to strengthen those already formed, 
and increase the activities of centres already active.” 

Referring to the resolutions passed, Mrs. Pettengill spoke 
of the debate on the first one, which ‘‘ Resolved to extend 
the hand of fellowship and pledge ourselves to support 
that party which declares on its platform for the prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic.” Mrs. Pettengill resigned the 
chair to her substitute during this debate in order that 
shé might take the floor against this resolution. Her idea 
is that it is most unwise to commit any department of 
the W. C. T. U. to any party. Another resolution which 
excited some discussion before it was passed related to 
the deploring of the spread of progressive euchre and its 
use as a means to raise funds for charitable objects. 
This resolution especially commended ‘those societies 
which have satusel to receive for their wark money do- 
nated from this source.” 

At the Child Symposium, which was a part of one 
day’s proceedings, addresses were made by Mrs. N. 
B. Fernald, Dr. Charles H. Shepherd, and Dr. William 
Felter. The incorporation of this department in the 
work of the Kings County W. C. T. U. has been received 
with some criticism. It is felt by some of the members 
that the subject does not properly come within its scope. 
There is enough to do strictly on the lines which the 
union represents, without undertaking the consideration of 
a large and important subject like that of child-culture. 
The Bible-reading conducted by Miss Elizabeth W. Green- 
wood was an interesting feature of the session. Miss 
Greenwood's personality is a potent element of her influ- 
ence. A lecture on ‘Christian Citizenship” by Miss 
Belle Kearney, of Mississippi, and an address by Mrs. 
Ella Boole, of Johnstown, Rew York, acting State presi- 
dent of this State, were also given. 

Asked if the union at large had recovered from Miss 
Willard’s death, Mrs. Pettengill replied: ‘It has never 
faltered. The W.C.T. U. of the world has otitgrown 
any leader, even one of the force and ability of Miss Wil- 
lard. She is missed at every turn, undoubtedly, but the 
organization is too powerful to be stopped by one loss or 
even an accumulation of losses.” 


THE MEETINGS OF THE CONVENTION of the New York 
State Federation, which will begin in this city Novem- 
ber 1, lasting through the three following days, are to be 
held at Mendelssohn Hall, Fortieth Street, near Sixth 
Avenue, and the headquarters for delegates will be at 
the Hotel Majestic, Seventy -second Street and Central 
Park, west. The hotel managers offer reduced rates 
to the delegates, and are planning in every way to 
contribute to the comfort and pleasure of the visitors. 
On the European plan, rooms can be had at the hotel 
for $1 50 and $2 per day for each person, or $3 and $4 
for double rooms for two. On American plan, $3 50 and 
$4 per day for each person. Further information may 
be had from Mrs. Charles H. Brush, Hotel Majestic, chair 
man of Committee on Hotels. A limited number of dele- 
gates are offered the hospitality of private homes, concern- 
ing which Mrs. A. T. Nye, 30 West 120th Street, may be 
addressed, If one le et persons are in attendance at 
the convention who have each paid at least seventy-five 
cents for a railroad ticket, and who bring a railroad cer- 
tificate obtained of the agent where the ticket was bought, 
a reduced rate of one and one-third fare will be secured. 
It is very important that every one should obtain the cer- 
tificate before starting, for the sake of the rest,even though 
not intending to make use of it. Mrs, Eugene Clarke, 
166 West oe Street, is chairman of transportation. 
Certificates will be viséd on Tuesday, the opening day, 
at the hall. Certificates may be had three days before 
convention at any station on trunk roads in New York 
State, and will be good for three days after convention 
closes. The meetings open Tuesday morning, November 
1, at nine o'clock. Mrs. Lowe, president of the General 
Federation, has promised to be present. There has been 
a large number of clubs added to the federation during 
the past year, and the outlook is for a most successful 
meeting. 


NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS. 


A womAN whose influence over the organized activi- 
ties of women in the State of her residence has been long 
acknowledged is Mrs, Mary A. Beecher Howell, of Detroit. 
She is a native of New York, and is related to the illus- 
trious Beecher family. Her first Michigan residence was 
at Adrian, where she became one of the founders of the 
Ladies’ Library Association. Later, on removing to De- 
troit, she was a constituent member of the large and in- 
fluential Twentieth Century Club of that city. Her work 
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MRS. ELISABETH MERRITT GOSSE, 
President of the New England Woman's Press Association, 


as a department director in that club was so successful 
that she was nominated by acclamation for a third term— 
an honor that was declined, though none the less appre- 
ciated. Mrs. Howell is a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors in the Detroit Federation of Clubs, and was elected, 
in 1895, president of the Bay View Readers’ Club, which 
counts a membership of six thousand readers. This 
presidency she has held through her leadership of the 
old and famous Detroit Woman's Club—an organization 
which this month celebrates its quarter-centennial of ex- 
istence. The career of the Woman's Club has been not 
only long, but honvrable and widely influential. Though 
sinall in membership compared to the large clubs, the 
work of the organization, done by thoughtful,conservative 
women, has been most impressive. Mrs. Howell, in her 
term as its president, has finely sustained the reputation 
of a long list of distinguished presiding officers. In ad- 
dition to the purely club work with which she has been 
identified, Mrs. Howell, too, was one of the early promo- 
ters of the movement which resulted in the organization 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union. Her in 
fluence has been felt also in the State Legislature in the 
enactment of laws for the protection of women. She is 
the wife of Judge Andrew Howell, with whose legal lit- 
erary work she has been closely associated. She brings 
to all her efforts a sincerity of purpose, culture of nied, 
and now a ripe experience that insures success 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Lilinois Federation 
of Women's Clubs will begin next Tuesday at Chicago, 
the federation being the guest of the federated women’s 
clubs of Cook County. During the four days, inclusive 
of Friday of the same week, Illinois club women will be 
engaged in the discussion of many interesting problems. 
The programme as arranged is full of snenaniie value, 
and should be productive of useful results, The address 
of welcome for the city will be delivered by Mayor Har- 
rison; that for the hostesses by Mrs. P. L. Sherman, presi- 





MES. MARY A. BEECHER HOWELL, 
President of the Woman's Clab of Detroit. 


dent of the Chieago Woman's Club. The reples to these 
and general address will be presented by Mrs. Robert Hall 
Wiles, president of the federation and a prominent mem- 
ber of the Chicago Woman's Club. Mrs. William B. Lowe, 
president of the general federation, is expected at Chicago, 
aml will deliver an address on the first evening, Tuesday. 
There will be on Thursday evening a reception to all 
visiting delegates and club women by the Cook County 
clubs. What should be a very instructive and interesting 
part of the convention is the exhibition of household fur- 
bishings of good design, with short explanatory talks, to 
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take place on Tuesday afternoon. This is at the Art In- 
stitute, and is under the auspices of the Committee on 
Art. Members of this committee will be present to answer 
questions in regard to the exhibition, which oceupies the 
hour before the literary programme of the art afternoon 
begins. At this, ‘‘ Art in the Home” will be the subject 
of a talk by Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright, the Chicago archi- 
tect; and ‘‘ Art in Conduct and Conduct as Art,” the topic 
selected by Mr. George M. R. Twose, secretary of the Arts 
and Crafts Society, who will also address the federation. 
Wednesday is the day devoted to general discussion by 
the federation. The subject is ‘‘ The Interdependence of 
Progressive Influences in the Community,” which will 
be presented in an address by Miss Sutliff, president of 
Rockford College. For the consideration of the sub-topics, 
five minutes each is given toa leader specially conversant 
with her theme. These topics include the Home, Church, 
School, Press, Library, Art, Museum, Woman's Clubs, 
Drama, and the Social Settlement. Some other suggestive 
subjects to be presented at the different sessions are—‘* The 
Cup of Tea as a Fuctor in Club Life,” and ‘‘ The Parental 
School.” A brief address on ‘Social Unity through the 
Club” is to be made by Mrs. Louise B. Stanwood, of 
Evauston, one of the most brilliant and at the same time 
conservative club women in the West. The musical fea- 
tures of the sessions are prominent, the most important 
being a lecture recital by Mrs. Regina Watson, of Chicago. 
The election of new officers occurs on Friday morning. 
Mrs. Wiles, the present popular president, is ineligible for 
re-election, having served two terms. Forty clubs have 
joined the federation since the last meeting, in 1897. 





MRS. EMMA F. PETTENGILL, 
President of the Kings County W.C.T.U. 


Tue Boarp oF MANAGEMENT OF the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs will meet in St. Louis next 
week, October 17, 18, and 19, for the discussion of plans 
relating to the first biennial convention of the organ- 
ization. This will be held at St. Louis in May. At 
the board mecting there will be present, among others, 
Mra. Edwin F. Uhl, of Grand Rapids, president; Mrs. 
Chandler Starr, of Rockford, Illinois, first vice-president; 
Mrs. James Petersen, of New York, corresponding secre- 
tary: Mrs. Thomas E. Ellison, Fort Wayne, Indiana, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Russell R. Dorr, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, auditer; Mrs. J. H. Webster, Cleveland, Ohio, Mrs. 
Napoleon Hill, Memphis, sectional vice-presidents; Mrs. 
Frederick Ullman, Chicago, Mrs. J. W. Hardt, Topeka, 
Mrs. Daniel A. Campbell, Lincoln, Nebraska, sectional 
directors. . 

The purpose of the meeting is to formulate plans that 
shall make this first biennial of the organization a great 
success. Reports from committees appointed last year 
to look into the matter of the conduct of the biennial will 
be received. The local committee of St. Louis women 
will report on their plans for the reception and entertain- 
ment of the delegates, and the entire session of three 
days will be devoted to the furtherance of the work of 
the federation. ‘The death of Mrs. Charles Virgil, of New 
York, has made vacant the office of vice-president of the 
Eastern Section. Mrs. John Elliot Curran, of Englewood, 
New Jersey, is prominently mentioned for her successor, 
and will undoubtedly be elected. 

** We have,” says one of the prominent members of this 
federation, ‘‘a fine corps of representative club women, 
who understand the work of the federation, and we feel 
that the work is in competent hands. The country is 
represented from the Atluntic to the Pacific, and from St. 
Paul to. Florida, both by clubs and officially. For con- 
venience we are divided geographically into four sections 
—the Eastern, the Northern Middle, the Southern Middle, 
and the Western, each section having a vice-president 
and two directors, who take charge of the section and do 
all work, reporting to the general officers. The federa- 
tion is incorporated under the laws of the State in which 
it was organized—that of Illinois. 

** We are to be the guests at St. Louis in May, 1899, of 
the four fine clubs of that city—the Morning Choral Club, 
the St. Louis Musicale Club, the Tuesday Musicale Club, 
and the Rubinstein Club. : 

** We are so young an organization that our work is not 
yet formulated. The prime object of the federation, how- 
ever, is to make this country a musical nation. The wo- 
men have undertaken the work of bringing us as a nation 
up to the place occupied by Germany and England. In 
no other way can this be so effectively done as by the 
women’s musical clubs, They are the leaven which is 
working in the home and through the people as nothing 
else can do. The federation will be a great help to the 
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Of Omaha, Nebraska.—{See Page 898.) 


younger, weaker clubs, and a great encouragement for 
the establishment of clubs where no clubs exist at present. 
Another special object is the encouragement of our na- 
tional composers. We want to bring forward in every 
way possible American compositions. Women as well 
as men who write music will be recognized. It is hoped 
that prizes will be offered for compositions that shall be 
rendered at the biennial meetings. We want tod devise, 
too, some means by which the poor in communities every 
where may have the advantage of the study of music, and 
also hear more frequently the noble masterpieces. 11 is 
only through the co-operation of the musical clubs that 
these great things can be accomplished. 

‘*To the prime movers of the enterprise the field seems 
most important, and promises great results. We want 
the enthusiastic co-operation of musical clubs all over the 
country. One important part of the work is that which 
relates to the bringing into mutually beneficial touch the 
clubs and artists. A committee of five—representing the 
four sections of the country—and a general chairman have 
been appointed to present some plan by which this will 
be accomplished. ‘he result, we hope, will be to secure 
for clubs more artists at a lower rate, and at the same time 
increase the number of engagements for the artists, thus 
giving their work wider scope. It is expected that the 
meeting at St. Louis next week will show, from the re 
ports of the various committees appointed last spring, that 
the organization is in admirable working order. 


Mrs. WILLIAM G. SHAILER, PRESIDENT OF the New York 
Household Economic Association, has been in Omaha this 
past week in attendance at the convention of the national 
association, which held its meeting at the White City of 
the Trans- Mississippi Exposition. The New York associ 
ation bas issued its first annual report. This closes the 
trying and difficult twelve months of organization, and 
shows the association to be upon a firm and permanent 
footing, ready to undertake actively and practically the 
work to which it is committed. The association will re 





MRS. W. P. PATTILLO, 
President of the Atlanta Woman’s Club. 


sume its regular bi-monthly meetings in November, when 
lectures and conferences will be held on the first and 
third Fridays of each menth until May. These lectures 
are to be delivered by experts of national reputation 
upon subjects covering the science of domestic economy. 
The conferences are led by a speaker who has specialized 
the subject of the day, and who will invite discussion. 
The corresponding secretary of the association is Mrs. 
Charles Fayés, 66 West Forty-sixth Street, New York city, 
of whom inguiry for further information can be made. 
Marcaret Hamitton WELCH. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


POINTS OF BEAUTY, 


1 ae carriage of the head and 
an erect figure are points of beauty 
which no woman can afford to overlook. 
Unlike certain other features, such as the 
shape of the face, the color of the hair, and 
the size of the hands and feet, these pecu- 
liarities are within the power of every woman 
to control as she pleases. One sometimes 
sees an otherwise beautiful young woman 
who goes along with head bent forward in a 
manner suggesting a turtle looking out of its 
shell, and provoking the thought at once that 
she has lost and is searching for something. 
Nothing is less pleasing than an awkward 
carriage of the head. Every girl should culti- 
vate the habit of holding up her chin. A 
flat back, a well-poised head, and a graceful 
way of walking make the difference between 
a girl who has style and her friend who is 
clumsy and awkward. One should not over- 
look the advantages of drill. It is only 
necessary to think of the soldier in the awk- 
ward squad, and compare him with the man 
who has undergone some months of rigid 
training, to be convinced that freedom and 
grace of movement are to be had by those 
who are willing to work for them. 

Where a girl can daily take exercise in a 
gymnasium, she may train her muscles so 
that they will obey her will; but even better 
than this in-door training is that which one 
has who walks a great deal in the open air, 
plays golf and tennis, or often rows a boat 
across a pond or river. 

Another point of beauty, needless to say, 
is a good complexion. This, too, is within 
the reach of every girl who, first of all, en- 
deavors to maintain a high standard of health. 
Pure blood has everything to do with a clear 
skin; therefore one should be careful of her 
diet, avoiding unwholesome and indigestible 
food, but taking care to eat a due proportion 
of meat, not omitting a little fat every day, 
and regularly making fruit a part of her 
diet. Tea and coffee should be sparingly 
used by the young woman who would have 
a beautiful skin. Every day very thorough 
bathing and rubbing with a crash towel are 
essential, and the face once a day should be 
washed with hot water and a lather made of 
a delicate toilet soap. This should be thor- 
oughly rubbed into the skin, cleansing the 

res of the fine dust which clogs their lace- 
ike texture. The face should be carefully 
rinsed, and wiped with a soft towel. The 
best time to do this is at night before re- 
tiring. Given sufficient exercise, good food, 
regular bathing, and plenty of sleep, there is 
no reason Why a woman should not preserve 
the freshness of her skin unimpaired from 
childhood to old age. 

Not only the beauty of the skin, but also 
the gloss and abundance of the hair, the 
brightness of the eyes, and the sheen of the 
teeth, all are dependent on the circulation, 
which is promoted by healthful living. 

Well-shaped hands and feet have always | 
been regarded as distinctive marks of beauty. 
While one cannot regulate the size of these 
members, she can always have her hands 
and nails well cared for and her feet becom- 
ingly dressed. A woman who is well gloved 
and well shod makes a creditable appearance 
even if the rest of her dress be somewhat 
shabby. If one has not very much money 
to spend on her costume, let her not invest 
so much in her gown and wrap comparative- 
ly as she does in fine, well-fitting shoes, in 

loves of good quality and color to suit her 
dress, and in a tasteful hat. The extremities 
give tone to the toilette. Soiled, ill-fitting, 
or worn-out gloves, with yawning holes at the 
finger ends and buttons off, will ruin any 
costume, and detract from the impression of 
beauty which a woman should make upon 
the eye of the beholder. 
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“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
ra Breakfast 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 


‘Trade-Mark. 
Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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THE SECRET OF A 
GOOD DISPOSITION 


Mrs. Pinkham Says aCareful Regard 
for Bodily Health Makes Women 
Sweet and Attractive to All. 


who are held back from usefulness 
bytroubles socommonamongthem. 

Fretfulness and nervousness rapidly 
destroy sweet dispositions. 

Sickly, all-worn-out women cannot 
live happy lives. Nearly every woman 
may be well and happy if she will 
follow Mrs. Pinkham’s advice. See 
what Mrs. Craig says: 


Sik world is filled with sweet women 


** Dear Mrs. PINKHAM:—I have taken 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
and think it is the best medicine for wom- 
en in the world. I was so weak and ner 
vous that I thought I could not live from 
one day to the next. I had dragging pains 
in my back, burning sensation down to my 
feet, and so many miserable feelings. Peo- 
ple said that I looked like a dead woman. 
Doctors tried to cure me, but failed. I had 
given up when I heard of the Pinkham 
medicine. I gota bottle. I did not have 
much faith in it, but thought I would try it, 
and it made a new woman of me. I wish 
I could get every lady in the land to try it, 
for it did for me what doctors could not do.” 
—Mrs. SALLIE Craic, Baker's Landing, Pa. 


That Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound is.a safeguard of woman’s 
health is clearly proven by the thousands 
of letters constantly being received by 
Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., who 
cordially invites any woman who is ill 
to write for advice. 


A Woman best Understands a 
Woman’s Ills. 
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nee cae oy Gelatine 
uires only water, ‘0! d 
At your Grocer’ ’s, or pint sam ole posta cent, 
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1 CAME (saw | CON@VERED 


C/ESAR’S MESSAGE 


MAS BEEN HANDED DOWN THROUGH 
THE CENTURIES AS A MODEL con- 
CENTRATED REPORT OF VICTORY 































1S A MODEL CONCENTRATION OF 
SEEF IT GIVES ENDURANCE TO THE 
STRONG AND INVIGORATES THE 
WEAK. UNVARYING IN EXCELLENCE, 
IT 16 THE WORLD'S STANDARD. 
AT ALL GROCERS AND 
ORUGGISTS. 
Note the blue signature on the jar. 
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nsparent as ‘crystal. The strict- @ 

© ly hygienic properties and absolute // 

purity, as well as the refined and deli- 2 

? cate perfume of this toilet soap, have ¥ 
placed it at the apex of all. 


SOLD UNIVERSALLY. SAMPLE CARE 15 CENTS. 
wGanene « KROPFF, vu. s. far, NEW YORK 
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A Brilliant Polish without Labor Dust or as 
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DENTIFRICES 
BENEDICTINS 


de Soulac 


will cure it any 
time and every 
time. 


Asa Dentifrice, it 
is unapproached. 


As a cure for 
toothache, cer- 
tain. 


Elixir, Powder, Paste. 


Order of your dealer. 
Samples sent on receipt 
of 6 cents. 


BENEDICTINS’ DENTIFRICES, 
24 & 26 White Street, New York, 
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and so acknowledged by housewives in every civilized 
land. Greater and more lasting brilliancy,’saving labor, 


saving your silver, never scratching, never wearing 
It’s unlike all others. At your grocer’s. 


Box, postpaid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 


Isn't your Silver worth the inquiry ? 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York 
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XXXIL 
\ ISS MILRAY went from Clementina to call upon 
4 her sister-in-law, and found her brother, which was 
perhaps what she hoped might happen. 

‘*Do you know,” she said, ‘that that old wretch is 
going to defraud that poor thing, after all, and leave her 
money to her husband's half-sister’s children?” 

You wish me to infer the Mrs. Lander-Clementina 
situation?” Milray returned. 

** Yes!” 

“I'm glad you put it in terms that are not actionable, 
then; for your words are decidedly libellous.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘I've just been writing Mrs. Lander’s will for her, and 
she’s left all her property to Clementina, except five 
thousand apiece to the half-sister's three children.” 

‘*T can’t believe it!” 

Well,” said Milray, with his gentle smile, “I think 
that's safe ground for you. Mrs. Lander will probably 
have time enough to change her will as well as her mind 
several times yet before she dies. The half-sister’s chil- 
dren may get their rights, yet.” 

“IT wish they might!” said Miss Milray, with an impas- 
sioned sigh. ‘‘ Then perhaps Jshould get Clementina— 
for a while.” 

Her brother laughed 
Clementina?” 

‘Oh, plenty 
else 

‘* Does she want you?” 

* No, I can’t say she does. 

‘That's not a bad scheme. I should like to go home 
myself, if I had one. What would you have done with 
Clementina if you had got her, Jenny?” 

‘What would any one have done with her? 
her brilliantly, of course.” 

But you say she isn’t sure she wishes to be married at 


‘* Isn't there somebody else wants 


But she’s not sure she wants anybody 


She wants to go home.” 


Married 


all? 

Miss Milray stated the case of Clementina’s divided 
mind, and her belief that she would take Hinkle in the 
end, together with the fear that she might take Gregory. 
* She's very odd,” Miss Milray concluded. ‘‘ She puzzles 
me. Why did you ever send her to me?” 

Milray laughed. “I don't know. I thought she would 
amuse you, and I thought it would be a pleasure to 
her.” 

They began to taik of some affairs of their own, from 
which Miss Milray returned to Clementina with the ache 
of an imperfectly satisfied intention. If she had meant to 
urge her brother to seck justice for the girl from Mrs 
Lander, she was not so well pleased to have found justice 
done already. But the will had been duly signed and 
witnessed before the American vice-consul, and she must 
get what good she could out of an accomplished fact. It 
was at least a consolation to know that it put an end to 
her sister-in-law’s patronage of the girl, and it would be 
interesting to see Mrs, Milray adapt her behavior to 
Clementiua’s fortunes. She did not really dislike her 
sister-in-law enough to do her a wrong; she was only 
willing that she should do berself a wroug. 

But one of the most disappointing things in all hostile 
operations is that you never can know what the enemy 
would be at; and Mrs. Milray’s manceuvres were some- 
times dedicated by such impulses that ber strategy was 
peculiarly baffling. The thought of her past unkindness 
to Clementina may still have rankled in her, or she may 
simply have felt the need of outdoing Miss Milray by an 
unapproachable benefaction. It is certain that when 
Baron Belsky came to Venice a few weeks after her own 
arrival, they began to pose at each other with reference 
to Clementina; she with a measure of consciousness, he 
with the singleness of a nature that was all pose. In his 
forbearance to win Clementina from Gregory, he had en- 
joyed the distinction of a unique suffering; and in al- 
lowing the fact to impart itself to Mrs. Milray, he bathed 
in the warmth of her flattering sympathy. Before she 
withdrew this, as she must when she got tired of him, 
she learned from him where Gregory was; for it seemed 
that Gregory had so far forgiven the past that they had 
again written to each other. 

During the fortnight of Belsky’s stay in Venice Mrs. 
Lander was much worse, and Clementina met him only 
once, very briefly. She felt that he had behaved like a 
very silly person, but that was all over now, and she had 
no Wish to punish him for it. At the end of his fortnight 
he went northward into the Austrian Tirol, and a few 
days later, Gregory came down from the Dolomites to 
Venice. 

It Wus in his favor with Clementina that he yielded to 
the impulse he had to come directly to her; and that he 
let her know with the first words that he had acted upon 
hopes given him through Belsky from Mrs. Milray. He 
owned that he doubted the authority of either to give him 
these hopes, but he said he could not abandon them with- 
out a last effort to see her, and learn from her whether 
they were true or false. 

If she recognized the design of a magnificent repara- 
tion in what Mrs. Milray had done, she did not give it 
much thought. Her mind was upon distant things as she 
followed Gregory's explanation of his presence, and in 
the muse in which she listened she seemed hardly to 
know when he ceased speaking. 

“I know it must seem to take something for granted 
which I’ve no right to take for granted. I don’t believe 
you could think that I cared for anything but you, or at 
all for what Mrs. Lander has done for you.” 

‘Do you mean ber leaving me her money?” asked 
Clementina, with that boldness her sex enjoys concern- 
ing matters of finance and affection. 

** Yes,” said Gregory, blushing for her. ‘‘ As far as I 
should ever have a right to care, I could wish there were 
no money. It could bring no blessing to our life. We 
could do no good with it; nothing but the sacrifice of 
ourselves in poverty could be blest to us.” 

“ That is what I thought, too,” Clementina replied. 

“Oh, then you did think—" 
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‘But afterwards,” she added, ‘‘I changed my mind. 
If she wants to give me her money I shall take it.” 

Gregory was blankly silent again. 

**T shouldn't know how to refuse, and I don’t know as 
I should have any right to.” Gregory shrank a little 
from her re-Yankeefied English, as well as from the ap- 
parent cynicism of her speech; but he shrank in silence 
still. She startled him by asking, with a kindness that 
was almost tenderness, ‘‘ Mr. Gregory, how do you think 
anything has changed?” 

** Changed?” 

“You know how it was when = went away from 
Florence. Do you think differently now? I don't. I 
don't think I ought to do something for you, and pre- 
tend that I was doing it for religion. I don’t believe the 
way you do; and I know I neva shall. Do you want me 
to go with you, afta that? Do you want me, in spite of 
my saying that I can neva help you in your wo’k because 
I believe in it?” 

‘But if you believe in me—” 

She shook her head compassionately. ‘‘ You know we 
ahgued that out before. e are just whe’e we we’e. I 
am sorry. Nobody bad any right to tell you to come 
he’e. But lam glad you came.” She saw the hope that 
lighted up his face, but she went on unrelentingly. “I 
think we had betta be free.” 

“* Free?” 

‘Yes, from each otha. I don’t know how you have 
felt, but I have not felt free. It has seemed to me that I 
promised you something. If I did, I want to take my 
promise back and be free.” 

Her frankness appealed to his own. ‘‘ You are free. 
I never held you bound to me in my fondest hopes. You 
have always done right.” 

“I have tried to. And I am not going to let you go 
away thinking that the reason I said, is the only reason. 
It isn’t. I wish to be free because — there is some one 
else, now.” It was hard to tell him this, but she knew 
that she must not do less; and the train that carried him 
from Venice that night, bore a letter from her to Hinkle. 


XXXIII 

Clementina told Miss Milray what had happened, but 
with Mrs. Milray the girl left the sudden departure of 
Gregory to account for itself. 

They all went a week later, and Mrs. Milray having 
now done her whole duty to Clementina had the easiest 
mind concerning her. Miss Milray felt that she was 
leaving her to greater trials than ever with Mrs. Lander; 
but since there was nothing else, she submitted, as people 
always do with the trials of others,and when she was 
once away she began to forget her. 

By this time, however, it was really better for her. 
With no one to suspect of tampering with her allegiance, 
Mrs. Lander returned to her former fonduess for the gir), 
and they were more peaceful if not happier together 
again. They bad long talks, such as they used to have, 
and in the first of these Clementina told her how and wh 
she had written to Mr. Hinkle. Mrs, Lander said that t 
suited her exactly. 

** The’e ha’n’t but just two men in Europe behaved like 
gentlemen to me, aud one is Mr. Hinkle, and the other is 
that lo’d; and between the two I ratha you'd have Mr. 
llinkle; I don't know as I believe much in American 
girls marryin’ lo’ds, the best of ‘em.” 

Clementina laughed. ‘* Why, Mrs. Landa, Lo’d Lion- 
con’t neva thought of me in the wo'ld!” 

“You can’t eva know. Mrs. Milray was tellin’ that 
he’s what they call a pooa lo’d, and that he was carryin’ 
on with the American guls like everything down there in 
Egypt last winta. I guess if it comes to money you'd 
have enough to buy him and sell him again.” 

The mention of money cast a chill upon their talk; and 
Mrs. Lander said gloomily, “I don’t know as I ca’e so 
much for that will Mr. Milray made for me, after all. I 
did want to say ten thousand apiece for Mr. Landa’s rela- 
tions; but I hated to, before him; I’d told the whole kit 
of ’em so much about you, and I knew what they would 
think.” 

She looked at Clementina with recurring grudge, and 
the girl could not bear it. 

“Then why don’t you tear it up, and make another? I 
don’t want anything, unless you want me to have it; and 
1'd ratha not have ——r. 

“Yes, and what would folks say, afta youa takin’ care 
of me?” 

**Do you think I do it for that?” 

** What do you do it fo'?” 

“What did you want me to come with you fo’?” 

“That's true.” Mrs. Lander brightened and warmed 
again. ‘I guess it’s allright. I guess I done right, and 
I got to be satisfied. I presume I could get the consul to 
make me a will any time.” 

Clementina did not relent so easily. ‘‘ Mrs. Landa, 
whateva you do, I don't ca’e to know it; and if you talk 
to me again about this, I shall go home. I would stay 
with ae as long as you needed me, but I can't if you 


keep bringing this up.” 
“T sup you think you don’t need me any moa! 
Betta not be too su’a.” 


The girl jumped to her feet, and Mrs. Lander interposed. 
“Well, the’a! I didn’t mean anything, and I won't 
= you about it any moa. But I think it’s pretty ha‘d. 

ho am I going to talk it ova with, then?” 

“ You can talk it ova with the vice-consul,” said Clem- 
entina, at random. 

** Well, that’s so.” Mrs. Lander let Clementina get her 
ready for the night, in sign of returning ey when she 
was angry with her, she always refused her help, and made 
her send Maddalena. 

The summer heat increased, and the sick woman suf- 
fered from it, but she could not be persuaded that she had 
strength to get away, though the vice-consul, whom she 
advised with, used all his logic with her. He was a gaunt 
and weary widower, who described himself as being offi- 
cially between hay and grass; the consul who appointed 
him had resigned after going home, and a new consul had 





not yet been sent out to remove him. On what she called 
her well days Mrs. Lander went to visit him, and she did 
not mind his being in his shirt sleeves, in the bit of garden 
where she commonly found him, with his collar and cra- 
vat off, and clouded in his own smoke; when she was sick 
she sent for him, to visit her. He made excuses as often 
as he could, and if he saw Mrs. Lander’s gondola coming 
down the Grand Canal to his house, be hurried on his cast 
clothing, and escaped to the Piazza, at whatever discom- 
fort and risk from the heat. 

“I don’t know how you stand it, Miss Claxon,” he com- 
plained to Clementina, as soon as he learned that she was 
not a blood-relation of Mrs. Lander’s, and divined that 
she had her own reservations concerning her. ‘* But that 
woman will be the death of me, if she keeps this up. 
What does she think I’m here for? If this goes on much 
longer, I'll resign. The salary won’t begin to pay for it. 
What am I going to do? I don’t want to hurt her feel- 
ings, or not to help her; but I know ten times as much 
about Mrs. Lander’s liver as I do about my own now.” 

He treated Clementina as a person of mature judgment 
and a sage discretion, and he accepted what comfort she 
could offer him when she explained that it was every- 
thing for Mrs. Lander to have him to talk with. ‘She 
gets ti’ed of talking to me,” she urged, ‘‘ and there’s no- 
body else, now.” 

**Why don’t she hire a valet de place, and talk to him? 
I'd hire one myself for her. It would be a good deal 
cheaper for me. It’s as much as I can do to stand this 
weather as it is.” 

The vice-consul laughed forlornly in his exasperation, 
but he agreed with Clementina when she said, in further 
excuse, that Mrs. Lander was really very sick. He 
pushed back his hat, and scratched his head with a 
grimace. 

‘Of course, we’ve got to remember she’s sick, and I 
shall need a little sympathy myself if she keeps on at me 
this way. 1 believe I'll tell her about my liver, next time, 
and see how she likes it. Look here, Miss Claxon! 
Couldn’t we get her off to some of those German water- 
ing-places that are good for her complaints? I believe 
it would be the best thing for her—not to mention me.” 

Mrs. Lander was moved by the suggestion which he 
made in person afterwards; it appealed to her old nomadic 
instinct; but when the consul was gone she gave it up. 
“* We couldn't get the’e, Clementina. I got to stay he’e 
till I git up my stren’th. I suppose you'd be glad 
enough to have me staht, now the’e’s nobody he'e but 
me,” she added suspiciously. ‘‘ You git this scheme up, 
or him?” 

Clementina did not defend herself, and Mrs. Lander 
presently came to her defence. ‘‘1 don’t believe but what 
he meant it fo’ the best—or you, whichever it was, and | 
appreciate it; but all is, 1 couldn't git off. I guess this 
aia will do me as much good as anything, come to have 
it a little coola.” 

They went every afternoon to the Lido, where a wheeled 
chair met them, and Mrs. Lander was trundled across the 
narrow island to the beach. In the evenings they went 
to the Pinzza, where their faces and figures had become 
known, and the Venetians gossiped them down to the 
last fact of their relation with an accuracy creditable to 
their ingenuity in the affairs of others. To them Mrs. Lan- 
der was the sick American, very rich, and Clementina was 
her adoptive daughter, who would have her millions after 
her. Neither knew the character they bore to the amiable 
and inquisitive public of the Piazza, or cared for the fine 
eyes that aimed their steadfast gaze at them along the 
tubes of straw-barrelled Virginia cigars, or across litile 
cups of coffee. Mrs. Lander merely remarked that the 
Venctians seemed great for gaping, and Clementina was 
for the most part innocent of their stare. 

She rested in the choice she had made in a content 
which was qualified by no misgiving. She was sorry 
for Gregory, when she remembered him; but her thought 
was filled with some one else, and she waited in faith and 
patience for the answer which should come to the letter 
she had written. She did not know where her letier 
would find him, or when she should hear from him; she 
believed that she should hear, and that was enough. She 
said to herself that she would not lose hope if no answer 
came for months; but in her heart she fixed a date for the 
answer by letter, and an earlier date for some word by 
cable; but she feigned that she did not depend upon this; 
and when no word came she convinced herself that she 
had not expected any. 

It was nearing the end of the term which she had tacitly 
given her lover to make the first sign by letter, when one 
morning Mrs. Lander woke her. She wished to say that 
she had got the strength to leave Venice at last, and she 
was going as soon as their trunks could be packed. She 
had dressed herself, and she moved about restless and 
excited. Clementina tried to reason her out of her haste; 
but she irritated her, and fixed her in her determination. 
**I want to get away, I tell-you; I want to get away,” 
she answered al] persuasion; and there seemed something 
in her like the wish to escape from more than the op- 
= environment, though she spoke of nothing but the 

eat and the smell of the canal. ‘‘I belicve it’s that moa 
than any one thing that’s kept me sick, he’a,” she said. 

“‘T tell you it’s the malariar, and you'll be down, too, if 
you stay.” 

She made Clementina go to the banker’s, and get money 
to pay their landlord’s bil), and she gave him notice that 
they were going that afternoon. Clementina wished to 
delay till they bad seen the vice-consul and the doctor; 
but Mrs. Lander broke out: ‘I don’t want to sce ’em, 
eitha of ’em. The docta wants to keep me he’e, and 
make money out of me; I undastand him; and I don’t 
believe that consul’s a bit too good to take a pussentage. 
Now, don’t you say a wo'd to eitha of’em. If you don’t 
do exactly what I tell you, I'll go away and leave you 
he’e. Now, will you?” 

Clementina promised, and broke her word. She went 
to the vice-consul and told him she had broken it, and she 
agreed with him that he had better not come unless Mrs. 
Lander sent for him. The doctor promptly imagined 
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the situation and said he would come in casually during 
the morning, so as not to alarm the invalid’s suspicions. 
He owned that Mrs. Lander was getting no good from re- 
maining in Venice, and if it were possible for her to go, he 
said she had better go somewhere into cooler and higher 
air. His opinion restored him to Mrs, Lander’s esteem, 
when it was expressed to her, and as she was left to fix the 
sum of her debt to him, she made it handsomer than any- 
thing he bad dreamed of. She held out against seeing 
the vice-consul till the landlord sent in his account. This 
was for the whole month which she had just entered upon, 
and it included fantastic charges for things hitherto in- 
cluded in the rent, not only for the current month, but 
for the months past, when, the landlord explained, he had 
forgotten to note them. Mrs. Lander refused to pay these 
demands, for they touched her in some of those economies 
which the gross rich practise amidst their eponeng The 
landlord replied that she could not leave his house, either 
with or without her effects, until she had paid. He de- 
clared Clementina his prisoner, too, and he would not send 
for the vice-consul at Mrs. Lander’s bidding. How far he 
was within his rights in all this they could not know, but 
he was perhaps himself doubtful, and he consented to let 
them send for the doctor, who, when he came, behaved 
like anything but the steadfast friend that Mrs. Lander 
supposed she had bought in him. He advised paying the 
account without regard to its justice, as the shortest and 
simplest way out of the trouble; but Mrs, Lander, who 
saw him talking amicably and even respectfully with the 
landlord, when he ought to have treated him as an extor- 
tionate scamp, returned to her former ill opinion of him; 
and the vice-consul now appeared the friend that Dr. 
Tradonico had falsely seemed. The doctor consented, in 
leaving her to her contempt of him, to carry a message to 
the vice-consul, though he came back, with his finger. at 
the side of his nose, to charge her by no means to betray 
his bold championship to the landlord. 

The vice-consul made none of those shows of authority 
which Mrs. Lander had expected of him. She saw him 
even exchanging the common decencies with the land- 
lord, when they met; but in fact it was not hard to treat 
the smiling and courteous rogue well. In all their dis- 
agreement he had looked as constantly to the comfort of 
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his captives as if they had been his chosen guests. He 
sent Mrs. Lander a much-needed refreshment at the storm- 
iest moment of her indignation, and he deprecated with- 
out retort the denunciations aimed at him in Italian, which 
did not perhaps carry so far as his conscience. The con- 
sul talked the affair over with him in a calm scarcely less 
shameful than that of Dr. Tradonico; and at the end of 
per parley which she had insisted upon witnessing, he 
said: 


** Well, Mrs. Lander, you’ve got to stand this gouge, or 

ou’ve got to stand a lawsuit. I think the gouge would 

cheaper in the end. You see, he’s got a right to his 
month’s rent.” 

“It ain’t the rent I ca’e for: it’s the candles, and the 
suvvice, and the things he says we broke. It was unda- 
stood that everything was to be in the rent, and his two 
old chaias went to pieces of themselves when we tried to 
pull em out from the wall; and I'll neva pay for ’em in 
the wo'ld.” 

“ Why,” the vice-consul pleaded, ‘it’s only about forty 
frances for the whole thing—” 

“1 don’t care if it’s only fotty cents. And I must say, 
Mr. Bennam, you're about the strangest vice - consul, to 
want me to do it, that J eva saw.” 

The vice-consul laughed unresentfully. ‘* Well, shall 
I send you a lawyer?” 

**No!” Mrs. Lander retorted; and after a moment’s re- 
flection she added: ‘‘I’m goin’ to stay my month, and so 
you may tell him,and then I'll see whetha he can make 
me pay for that breakage and the candles and suvvice. 
I'm all wore out, as it is, and I ain’t fit to travel, now, and 
I don’t know when I shall be. Clementina, you can go 
and tell Maddalena to stop packin’. Or, no! J’li do it.” 

She left the room without further notice of the consul, 
who said ruefully to Clementina, ‘‘ Well, I’ve missed my 
chance, Miss Claxon, but I guess she’s done the wisest 
thing for herself.” 

**Oh, yes, she’s not fit to go. She must stay, now, till 
it’s coola. Will you tell the landlo’d, or shall—” 

**T'll tell him,” said the vice-consul, and he had in the 
landlord. He received his message with the pleasure of 
a host whose cherished guests have consented to remain 
a while longer with him, and in the rush of his good 
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feeling, he offered, if the charge for breakage seemed un- 
ust to the vice-consul, to abate it; and since the signora 
not understood that she was to pay extra for the 
other things, he would allow the vice-consul to adjust 
the differences between them; it was a trifle at the most, 
and he wished above all things to content the signora, for 
whom he professed a cordial esteem both on his own part 
and the part of all bis family. 

‘Then that lets me out for the present,” said the vice- 
consul, when Clementina repeated Mrs. Lander’s acqui- 
escence in the landlord’s proposals, and he took his straw 
hat, and called a gondola from the nearest traghetto, and 
bargained at an expense consistent with his salary to have 
himself rowed back to his own garden gate. 

The rest of the day was an era of better feeling between 
Mrs. Lander and her host than they had ever known, and 
at dinner he brought in with his own hand a dish which 
he said he had caused to be specially made for her. It 
was so tempting in odor and complexion that Mrs. Lander 
declared she must taste it, though, as she justly said, she 
had eaten too much already; when she had once tasted it 
she ate it all, against Clementina’s protestations; she an- 
nounced at the end that every bite had done her good, 
and that she never feit better in her life. She passed a 
happy evening, with renewed faith in the air of the la- 
ase her sole regret now was that Mr. Lander had not 

ived to try it with her, for if he had she was sure he 
would have been alive at that moment. 

She allowed herself to be got to bed rather earlier than 
usual; before Clementina dropped asleep she heard ber 
breathing with long, easy, quiet respirations, and she lost 
the fear of the landlord’s dish which had haunted her 
through the evening. She was awakened in the morning 
by a touch-on her shoulder. Maddalena hung over her 
with a frightened face, and implored her to come and 
look at the signora, who seemed not at all well. Clem- 
entina ran into her room, and found her dead. She must 
have died some hours before without a struggle, for the 
face was that of sleep, and it had a dignity and beauty 
which it had not worn in her life of self-indulgent wilful- 
ness for so many years that the girl had never seen it 
look so before. 

{To BE OONTINUED. } 








WOMAN’S PART 


WV OMEN from time immemorial have shared in the 
joys and sorrows of mankind. In all ages the 
geutier sex have borne their part of the burdens of life. 
Loyal to the stronger sex, they have followed their fate, 
whether in warorin peace. Inall wars American women 
have been foremost in sacrifice and potent service for their 
country. The heroines of the Revolution have been as much 
revered as the greatest heroes of that immortal strife for 
liberty; ‘‘ 1812,” the war with Mexico, and the rebellion 
of 1861 had their heroines, whose courage and endurance 
of hardships at home, in the hospitals, and on the field 
rivalled that of the ‘‘ Joans” of other ages. 

In the years of sweet peace since Appomattox, Ameri- 
can women, North and South, have been busy binding up 
the wounds, effacing the scars, and smoothing the pathway 
of progress and unity. They have wrought incessantly 
in all the fields of civilization. They have trampled down 
prejudice and ignorance, and have kept abreast with the 
advancement of the times. Christianity, education, and 
philanthropy have occupied them constantly, whetting to 
the keenest edge their finer sensibilities; a wail of anguish 
from any source has received a prompt response. Local 
and national calamities have enlisted their indefatigable 
efforts for relief ‘ 


Following upon the appeal of the Armenians for help 
came the reports of the desperate suffering and persecu- 
tion of the reconcentrados in Cuba, day by day their 
condition becoming more appalling, until all Christian 
people were horrified at the ghastly pictures presented by 
the press. Miss Clara Barton, as the chief executive of the 
Red Cross, applied for permission to visit the afflicted isle 
with relief for those who were in need of succor. After 
much delay, General Blanco granted her the privilege of 
succoring them—his permit, of course, including Spanish 
soldiers and subjects alike. Humanitarians from all over 
the country offered money and services to Miss Barton to 
be used in the prosecution of her work. 

Undaunted by the shocking conditions and the insincer- 
ity of Spanish officials through whom she had to operate, 
she accomplished wonders and rescued many lives; but 
as horrors multiplied with each receding day, she was 
forced to lay the facts before the government. Public sym 
pathy becoming universal, Congress was at last aroused, 
and, at the solicitation of a metropolitan journal, distin- 
guished Senators and Representatives,accom panied by their 
wives, made a visit to Cuba. Beyond question, the appeal 
of Mrs. Thurston, reiterated by her husband on the floor 
of the United States Senate in obedience to her dying 
injunction, did more to touch the heart of the whole na- 
tion than anything that had hitherto been uttered. 


From that hour women all over the land began earnest 
systematic efforts for the suffering Cubans. When event- 
ually war was declared in humanity’s name, women from 
Maine to California, and from the lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, joined in the patriotic work of sending husbands, 
sous, and brothers to the front, while they offered their 
services as voluriteers for any duty they might do inside or 
outside the hospital corps. 

Those with means at their command vied with the rich 
men of the nation in their generous tender of money to 
the government, to be used as deemed best by those at 
the head of affairs. From Miss Helen Gould's one-hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar check down to the widow's mite, 
money and everything else has been given freely to the 
government, the Surgeon-General’s Department, and to the 
various patriotic societies for war relief. The Red Cross 
Society, under Miss Clara Barton’s leadership, boarded 
the State of Texas, which lay in the harbor of Tampa 
Bay many days awaiting the sailing of the expedition to 
Cuba, determined to accompany that expedition, though 
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then ignored by the Surgeon-General’s department. She 
was the first to enter Santiago Harbor with unlimited 
supplies for suffering sailors, soldiers, Spaniards, and 
Cubans, which were distributed at the critical moment 
to save many lives. The fearlessness of Miss Barton and 
her efficient corps in venturing into fever-stricken districts 
with medicines and stores for all classes and conditions 
has no parallel in history. Testimonials continually given 
by the beneficiaries of the Red Cross, through her provi- 
dent, intelligent, and far-seeing executive ability, can no 
more be expunged from the records of the American- 
Spanish war than can the heroic work in the war of 
1861-5 and that of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1. 


At every camp in the United States where troops were 
being mobilized women could be seen daily in their visits 
of ministration to the soldicrs. Every hospital in the 
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land has been the recipient of bounties, the result of wo- 
men’s work. It is not too much to say that the women 
of the nation have furnished a large per cent. of the hos- 
pital supplies, and that, too, after making a hard fight to 
be allowed to do so, after becoming impatient at the tardy 
and incomplete provision by the government for the rap- 
idly multiplying patients. Days and weeks were spent 
in importuning the authorities for admission before the 
indispensable trained female nurses or saintly Sisters of 
Mercy and Charity were allowed in the hospitals. The 
inadequate corps of nurses of the regular army of twenty- 
five thousand men were deemed sufficient in the face of 
the increase to two hundred thousand, including the vol- 
unteer regiments, not one of which brought a man fitted 
or desiring to be detailed in the hospital service, and this 
with a re r of thousands of names of efficient, eligible 
women impatient to enlist for any field. 

Finally the department, because of the alarming fatal- 
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ities and a threatened epidemic of typhoid and other 
fevers, yielded and placed in the hands of the executive 
committee of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
the power to appoint trained nurses in the various army 
hospitals. In the mean time, fortunately for the sailors 
and soldiers of the nation, through the Red Cross Society 
and in the private and public hospitals of the cities, many 
of our sick and wounded were receiving the best of care 
and the benefit of modern appliances and methods of 
treating medical and surgical patients. Women—God 
bless them! from the highest to the lowest walks of life 
—were everywhere busy with their labors of love and 
mercy. Hospital-ships shared in the contributions of wo- 
men and societies of women. Mrs. L. Z. Leiter’s munificent 
gift of a hospital at Chickamauga has been the greatest 
boon to the army stationed on that historical ground. 

And not alone were the nation’s defenders the objects 
of their humanity and tenderness. Their families came 
in for a large share on the score of their dependence upon 
those who had gone in the service of their country. 


Scarcely had the sound of Dewey's guns died away, 
when women from every part of the country begged to 
be allowed to go to the Philippines to nurse the sick of 
his command. They were Willing to enter the service, 
though they knew they must serve within range of the 
frowning forts of Manila. Neither cannon-balls, disease, 
nor distance had any terrots for these noble women. They 
only knew our men were there and might need their ten- 
der care, and they begged to go. Failing to secure per- 
mission, the women of San Francisco organized a war 
relief and sent out tons of supplies with the troops who 
went to Dewey’s relief. 

Wealth and position have served as an inspiration to 
many of the fairest in the land. Fewer have graced the 
social functions at summer resorts, many preferring the 
daily drudgery of the work they felt called to do for their 
country’s defenders. The organization of the National 
War Relief in New York brought to the front some of 
the ablest, most infmential and wealthy, women of the 
whole country. This society, organized during the war, 
and doing valiant service, is to-day continuing its ben- 
efactions. Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, as president, 
assumed charge of the distributions at Fortress Monroe, 
establishing the diet-kitchen at that post, greatly reliev- 
ing the sick and reforming hospital provisions. Later 
she took charge of the distribution at Montauk Point, 
where, assisted by Mrs. Washington A. Roebling and Miss 
Helen Gould, she contributed largely to the comfort of 
the invalid army landed there from Cuba. 

The writer was at Montauk Point, awaiting the return 
of a loved one, soon after its occupation as a resort for the 
recuperation of our exhausted malarial and typhoid fever 
stricken army. When the first hospital tents were erected 
and the first patients received, the Red Cross Society, under 
the direction of Mr. Howard Townsend and his able corps 
of male and female assistants, made its appearance with ' 
abundant supplies simultaneously with fhe government, 
and was established beside the distribfftion-tent at the 
general hospital. It secured the first trained nurses and 
provided for their accommodation. Under the inim- 
itable direction of Miss Quintard, these nurs@s worked 
heroically, later ably assisted by the Catholic Sisters, all of 
whom slept in tents, caught their meals when they could, 
and nursed, night and day, the hundreds of desperately sick 
men, who but for these faithful skilful nurses would to-day 
be sleeping the sleep that knows no waking. Others, 
notably Mrs. Mott, wife of the well-known physician of 
East Hampton, Long Island—spent every day after the 
arrival of the first transport handing milk, sandwiches, 
and other refreshments to the poor sick men debarking 
from the transports, so ill they would have fallen but for 
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Mrs. Mott's timely thoughtfulness. Again she would, 
with others, drive through the camps distributing to the 
there. Mrs. Livingston Mason came with a yacht 
well equipped with all the appliances—nurses, physicians, 
and supplics —for the treatment of very sick men, and 
took them to Newport to nurse them back to health 
Mrs. Scheppe, Mrs. Carroll, and others of the Patriotic 
Society of New York were tireless in their labors and 
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generosity 

lnnumerable names could be given of individual wo 
men who devoted their whole time to such patriotic work 
during our war with Spain. One family, however, it 
would be ungracious not to mention. General Joseph 
Wheeler was among the very first to offer his services to 
the President, and, though beyond his threescore years, 
was allowed as eligible to military service. He was so 
persistent that the President commissioned and assigned 
him to an important command. One son accompanied 
him as a member of his staff. He had four lovely young 
daughters. Anna, the eldest, insisted upon going, and 
succeeded in getting into the hospital service with Miss 
Clara Barton, The other three—one a schoolgirl—did 
what they could in the local efforts for the soldiers near 
their home. The moment their father and sister Anna 
reached Montauk, they came to visit them and to join in 
the hospital- work, all three going into the detention-camp 
hospital, where they were exposed hourly to whatever of 
contagion there might be. No regular soldier was more 
punctual at his post than were these lovable girls day 
after day Finally the youngest son, a cadet at Annap 
arrived, not having his father or sisters for 
The tenderness with which he was greeted by 
his doting father and sisters was beautiful, but they would 
not leave their self-imposed duty to the suffering and 
dying soldiers to go to some resort to spend the holidays 
Fond of the sea, the dear boy lost his life while bathing 
in the surf of the treacherous ocean beach at Montauk 
Overwhelmed by this cruel blow, they laid down their 
work to follow the remains of their idolized boy to his 
last resting-place beside their mother, who died some 
years Who can estimate the good those four girls 
have done, or the anguish of their patriotic hearts? 
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Misfortunes, sickness, and death touch the hearts of 
women, and we shall be sorry when this is not so, but to 
say that women are governed altogether by their emo 
tions is most unjust. Intuition, tact, and good judgment 
enable them to accomplish much more than men with the 
same amount of money. They have no contempt for 
smal! things, and will spend hours in attending to details 
and the study of economy in smal) things that aggregate 
large savings which would be overlooked by men. They 
have no hesitancy to do what a man would consider un 
dignified, and would delegate to subordinates. The pro- 
duct of Miss Willard’s far-famed diet-kitchens at Camp 
Wikoff probably did as much toward the restoration of 
the invalids as the medicines administered by the plhysi- 
cians. The wives of army officers, conspicuously Mrs. 
Johnson, Mrs, Tate, Mrs. Guilfoyle, and others, who hur- 
ried to Montauk to greet their husbands on their arrival 
at Camp Wikoff, soon joined the patriotic women they 
found engaged in relieving the suffering; and they proved 
efficient recruits, because most of them had had experi- 
ence in camp life and knew what todo. To estimate the 


good result of woman’s work would require volumes in- 
We have reason to be proud that wo 
men's part in the war with Spain has been for good and 
for evil 
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IN AN OLD ENGLISH CHURCH.—Drawn 


special ambassador to Spain, I have no doubt that she 
could have so ably seconded General Woodford's efforts 
for peace that the Queen-Regent might have been influ- 
enced to accept some of the peace propositions that were 
made. One woman can approach another more effectively 
when the fate of a child is at stake, because of the sympa- 
thy of motherhood, which is the same in mothers no matter 
what their race or station in life. The most loyal women 
in America could not but sympathize with the Queen- 
Regent, of Spain, who, uninfluenced by ambitious men, 
would perbaps have secured to Cuba life, protection, and 
the pursuit of prosperity and happiness, thereby averting 
war, and saving for her son the territory now lost forever. 


OF THE TOURIST ABROAD 


A NEW FAD 
\ ANY years ago—a period usually designated by the 
i word ‘‘ merry "—there were scattered all over Eng 
land churches upon whose floors and walls were innumer 
able brass tablets, of more or less artistic design, to the 
memories of lords and ladies, or rich merchants and their 
wives. Then a period of turbulence set in, and ‘ Old 
Noll,” at the head of the Parliamentarians, marched up 
and down the land, and considerable damage was done 
In the more prominent places these memorial brasses were 
torn from their settings, and nothing remains to show 
where they were but a stone matrix here and there. How- 
ever, in out-of-the-way places many, more or Jess worn, 
are still in existence. Those that were on the floors have in 
some cases been placed on the walls, sometimes in niches, 
and sometimes so high as to be reached only by a step 
ladder 

While on a bicycle tour through the Midland Counties 
of England the past summer I stopped for a rest at a stile 
under an old beech-tree, and noticing that the by - path 
led over the fields to an old church, whose square tower 
could be seen over the tree-tops, and knowing that the 
old churches of England are one of its most interesting 
and instructive features, I pushed in the direction of the 
building. At the porch stood a number of bicycles, and 
on entering I found a party of young ladies busily engaged 
in some sort of athletic exercise. They had paper fastened 
to the walls, and were scrubbing the surface with great 
dexterity, and gradually bringing out, by means of a black 
wax composition, the forms of knights and monks. The 
old rector, whom I met outside, explained that this was 
called ‘‘ rubbing brasses,” and that the last year or two 
had shown a decided increase in the number of “rubbers.” 
Just why they did it the dear old man did not know. 

A Roman Catholic father said, later, that when he was 
studying for the priesthood he rubbed brasses, and that 
in those days only antiquarians, students, and sometimes 
artists, made any records of these ancient memorials. A 
fair devotee of the art proved to me that we were on the 
eve of what might be called a new fad of the traveller and 
tourist. This person was a young American woman who 
had made some forty-odd rubbings. She said it was one 
of the most fascinating of hobbies. The more you rubbed, 
the more you learned of old armor and costumes and Iet- 
tering. Take the knight, for instance. You can trace 
the changes that were made from the chain mail of the 
early times to the plate armor of a more recent period. 
You could note the changes made in the costumes of the 
rich freeman and his wife. This young lady belonged to 
a club every member of which must have rubbed a brass 
dating prior to the year 1600. An exhibition is held now 
and then, and the production of a *‘ find” is an event. 


By C. J. 








TAYLOR 


Mr. George Fiske, of Boston, has the largest and most 
complete collection of rubbings in the United States. His 
halls are covered with mounted and framed examples, and 
others are kept on wooden rollers like maps. 

These brasses are in many cases of a highly decorative 
nature. A man and his wife —sometimes with two or 
three wives—stand in an attitude of prayer, side by side, 
with their hands raised. Hovering above will be angels, 
and over these a canopy of ecclesiastical design, while 
around all will be a border, in which is the name, date, 
and position in the social scale of the deceased. If they 
had a family, the boys will be found ranged behind the 
father and the girls behind the mother, the largest child 
nearest the parent, and so on down to the smallest one 
There is one brass where a man stands with his three 
wives. Behind the man are seven boys and behind the 
women six girls. You can distinguish the boys from the 
girls because the boys show their feet 

To get a unique brass the enthusiast will travel miles. 
The little church ’way off in the fields must not be passed 
by. If the church is locked, the key must be hunted, and 
when it is produced it is generally an affair of generous 
dimensions and weight. 

These rubbings, especially some of the smaller ones 
when mounted and framed in a proper manner, make a 
very decorative feature in a hall or library, or even in a 
bedroom—and then everybody cannot get them! 

Many have seen about in the art-shops the spotted 
black and white copies of the epitaph on the grave of 
the Immortal Bard: “Good frend for Jesus sake for 
beare,” etc., and are not aware that these are direct rub- 
bings from the original stone. Imagine a well-done rub- 
bing from a clean smooth brass of a knight and his fair 
lady—he with his full suit of armor, she with the costume 
of the period, and perhaps a butterfly head-dress, their 
crests above them, and a unique inscription beneath. 
Have this, mounted and framed, hanging in your room, 
with the knowledge that you did it. What a satisfaction! 
—and then the story in connection therewith! 

As it is, with your roll of paper, your gelatine lozenges, 
and your black wax ball, nothing can be much more val 
uable as the record of a bicycle tour in England than a 
few of these rubbings. C. J. TAYLOR. 


THE SEASON’S NEW DANCES. 


fhe -- new dances, like almost everything else, are to 
have a military tone this winter. The American So 

ciety of Professors of Dancing has so decreed. ‘* Carpet 
knights” will be more than an empty phrase. Terpsich 

ore will not exactly carry a musket, nor trip in time to 
**hay foot, straw foot,” but she will indulge in mimic 
battles, and most warlike-sounding names. Admiral 
Dewey, who has been sponsor for everything from towns 
to tops, gives his name to a new figure for the cotillon. 
In the Dewey figure, after marching and countermarch- 
ing, the lines of opposing dancers carry on a brisk battle 
with confetti, whose colored paper ribbons fairly enmesh 
the company in a great rainbowlike web. There are still 
other military figures—the Charge of the Light Brigade, 
the Stars and Stripes, and the Imperial Guards. The 
Cadet Lancers, instead of being danced in squares, becomes 
really a diagonal dance, with resulting figures in the shape 
of triangles and stars. It is claimed that the five-step 
schottische will. share the extraordinary popularity of 
the two-step. The new schottische is a rather difficult 
dance, but that will probably be one thing in its favor. 
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FROCKS AND COATS FOR SMALL CHILDREN.—[Ske Pace 886.) 


1. Red Cashmere Smocked Frock. 2. Cloth Coat with Velvet Collar 3. Blue Serge Frock with White Braid. 4. Plaid Guimpe Frock 5. Light Blue Cashmere 
with Black Velvet. 6. Small Boy’s Corduroy Coat. 7. Dark Blue Cashmere with Plaid Ribbon Ruches, 8. Baby's Yoke Frock. 9. Pale Blue Bengaline Coat. 








THE FACTS 


LIDA VAN BRUNT had been the Netley dressmaker 
i for so long that selfish regrets mingled with kindly 
congratulations when she married George Stone. 

The couple bad “‘kept company” for six years, the 
Sunday evening visitations, that mean ‘‘intentions” in 
rural New Jersey, having begun while George was “ clerk- 
ing it” in the store at Van Brunt’s Cross-roads. Crossing 
and store still bore the name of the former proprietors of 
the adjacent lands. Isaiah Van Brunt, Alida’s father, 
succeeded his father and his grandfather in freehold and 
in business. Alida’s earliest and happiest recollections 
were of dolls’ tea parties under the maples in the yard 
separating the roomy old house, half stone, half wood, 
that had cradled four generations of her name, from the 
smaller building where a comfortable fortune had been 
honestly scraped together out of the pockets of country 
and village customers. 

Isaiah inherited the honesty of his forebears, with none 
of their accumulative ability, and such a modicum of their 
shrewdness that when his only child was ten years old 
he *‘ went security” for a city cousin and lost all he had 
inherited and bis notable helpmeet had saved. 

lhe creditors, who were city men, ‘‘sold up” the poor 
man with promptness so unfamiliar to the easy-going 
Dutch community that his best friends had not time to 
count over stockinged hoards and consult savings-bank 
books from which succor might have been drawn before 
the deed was done. The neighborhood attended the 
*vandoo” in a body, and bought in Mrs. Van Brunt’s bed- 
room furniture, Isaiah's watch, a cow, a dozen hens, and 
two roosters, all of which, at sunset of that dreadful day, 
were clumsily, but with sincerest good-will, made over to 
the sorrow-stricken wife 

Isaiah, as was but too well known, could never again 
hold anything in his own name. The proceeds of fore- 
closures and ‘‘ vandoo” did not cover the amount of his 
indebtedness for what he had never purchased or enjoyed. 
The whirlpool made by the city cousin’s downfall had 
sucked in and under and clean out of sight the whole Van 
Brunt estate 

Moved by consideration of the legal iniquity of all this, 
or by the intercession of the town kinsman in behalf of 
his innocent victim, the creditors loosened their clutches 
upon a dumpy brown cottage on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, the least desirable morsel of real estate that had be- 
longed to the ruined man, and settled it upon Mrs. Van 
Srunt in fee-simple. Thither the family removed with 
the belongings donated by the sympathizing neighbors, 
and under the humble roof-tree Isaiah Van Brunt, in just 
one mouth from the day he was ‘‘sold up,” drew upon the 
only exchequer that would honor any demand of his, and 
received from Nature a quit-claim upon life. The first 
blow of the auctioneer’s hammer had broken his heart. 
The failing of the flesh was only the outward sign of the 
inward wreck 

How we got along till '"Lidy was out o’ school and 
had her trade the Lord only knows,” the widow was say- 
ing to a crony on a sunny afternoon when Alida had been 
Mrs. Stone for six months. ‘‘I worked these to the bone, 
Mrs. Beam,” spreading out ten tremulous fingers, with 
knobs at the joints, such as one sees in twigs that have 
gnarled after pruning, ‘‘ takin’ in sewin’ an’ butter-makin’ 
an’ chicken-raisin’ an’ what all. But I earnt my livin’, an’ 
brought up my child respectable an’ give her a good 
trade, with not a creatur’ to help me, except only, of 
course, the Lord. He never lef’ me nor forsook me. But 
for the Promises I must ha’ fainted an’ fell by the way, 
times without number.” 

** You've always had good friends,” suggested the vis- 
itor. ‘* Nobody in Netley has more.” 

‘TL ain't ungrateful. Nobody had better neighbors an’ 
well-wishers, as you say. But I’ve kep’ my own head 
above water. Maybe ‘twas pride, maybe ‘twas grace, that 
made me independent. I've been an awful hard worker. 
Risin’ up early, an’ layin’ down late, an’ eatin’ the dry 
bread o’ carefulness. Me that was born well, an’ raised 
delicate, an’ was considered to have married rich, an’ lived 
twelve years in this very house, like a lady, an’ my hus 
band standin’ high in the church an’ the whole county, 
an’, you may say, the whole State, an’ George Stone a 
chore-boy in Fox's Tavern, drivin’ the cows to pastur’ 
barefoot an’ cleanin’ the borses in the stable for his board 
an’ clo’es. It beats all how Providence lets things turn 
out, sometimes,” 

Mrs. Van Brunt was one of the standing saints of the 
Reformed Dutch Church of Netiey. Every church has 
one or more show articles of the kind, unofficially canon- 
ized during their earthly lives, and while they can enjoy 
the benefits of their honors. This specimen was marked 
from her birth for the position by the gift of a face so 
pretty and so pure as to need but a touch of the demure- 
ness she quickly put on in her girlhood to become semi- 
angelic and wholly saintly. Grief and the wearing hard- 
ships of poverty had chastened, instead of hardening, the 
drooping curves of her physiognomy. The foretop of her 
fair hair, abundant still and becomingly silvered, was ar- 
ranged in two long full curls under the widow’s cap she 
put on with her afternoon bombazine. “My husband 
just loved my poor little curls,” she excused the unsanc- 
tified adornment by saying. ‘I wear them for his sake.” 
I}literate in speech, narrow in mind, and absolutely pro- 
vincial in ideas and views, she had held her own in parish 
and township for all her years of adversity, and in the 
cousciousness of this, declined to regard her daughter’s 
marriage and her own present apparent prosperity as a 
rise in the world. 

It was easy to nurse these convictions while sitting in 
the pleasant chamber in which Alida was born, on such a 
summer's day as she had counted by the hundred while 
Isaiah was alive and before he went security. Her own 
furniture was r bout her; the Washington's bower trained 
about the window nearest her was planted by her hus- 
band’s mother and tended by herself as bride and wife. 
She had reminded herself, this very morning, of the trou- 
ble she had always had in keeping it from overrunning 
everything and darkening the room. As she talked she 
tilted gently back and forth in her cushioned rocker, and 
as she rocked she knitted upon a lamb’s-wool stocking 


for her feet, that were cold in winter unless she ‘ wore 
woollen.” 





BY MARION HARLAND. 


Mrs. Beam took in the picture with her keen black 
eyes, and spake the thought nearest to her tongue. 

‘*Seems to me things have turned out pretty comfort- 
ably for you, after all is said and done. Your nest is 
well feathered for you in your old age.” 

‘*Ah-h-h!” The sigh was slow in coming and pro- 
longed. ‘‘ There’s two sides to everything in this world 
of trials. ‘Lidy, she’s good as gold. She always is, and 
she always was—I may say, sanctified from the cradle. 
George, he seems so fur to be fairly wropped up in her. 
I'll say that for him. An’ he’s a liberal provider. If you 
mean by featherin’ my nest that I have enough to eat an’ 
to drink, well—yes, I have! But I don’t feel to be inde- 
pendent. I'm at home, an’ I ain't at home. A son-in-law 
ain't your own flesh an’ blood, say what you will. George 
has got ways with him that ain’t mine. They’re the ways 
of his bringin’ up, an’ prob’bly he can’t change 'em. 
ain't of no more account in his sight than a bump on a 
log. Often he don’t trouble himself to do more’n pass the 
time o’ the day with me for ’s much as a week at a time. 
An’ ’tain’t comfortable to be made to feel as if folks 
thought you were old an’ doty, an’ no better’n a pauper 
in their house. Specially when you remember that I was 
the mistress 0’ this house, an’ my husband owned that 
store, an’ pretty nigh half the town, when he was cleanin’ 
out the horses’ stalls and fetchin’ the cows home, buare- 
foot, and but one cout to his back. I don’t mind sayin’ 
to you, as an old friend, Mrs, Beam, and one as wouldn’t 
repeat it, that there’s times when, if ‘twas the Lord’s 
will, I've wished myself back in my own little house 
gettin’ a hearty tea ready 'gainst "Lidy come home from 
her day’s work. Not that George and me don’t get on 
together. He knows what I am, an’ what he was, too 
well not to be respec’ful. We've never had a word be- 
tween us, an’ we never will. I told "Lidy so when I come 
here. Says I,‘If you can get on with him, I will. You 
may be sure of that!’” 

The prime reason of George Stone’s success in life was 
that he undertook but one thing at a time, and gave his 
whole mind to the doing of it. He had worked himself 
up from the tavern chore-boy to ‘‘a place in the store,” 
from that to a clerkship, and at thirty bought out his late 
master with borrowed money he paid back in two years. 
At twenty-five he made up his stubborn mind to marry 
Alida Van Brunt, and held on to the purpose for six 
years, as we have seen. While disposed to take Mrs. 
Van Brunt at the popular valuation, he really concerned 
himself very little about her up to his wedding-day. To 
get the daughter was the matter he had in hand. Since 
he could not have her without boarding and sheltering 
her parent, he was willing to have her thrown into the 
bargain. “It would not cost much to keep one old wo- 
man.” 

He put the proposal to his betrothed in such different 
sort that, for the first time in ber life, she threw herself 
into his arms and kissed him of her own accord 

‘‘I could never leave mother, you know, George,” she 
said, with thankful tears. ‘She must be my first care, 
always. I promised poor father that upon his death-bed. 
She has worked beyond her strength in bringing me up, 
and I'm all she has in the world. And when I think of 
all she bas had to bear, and her beautiful resignation to 
the will of Providence, I feel that we can never do 
enough to make up to her for it all. Poor dear mother!” 

Every word she had uttered and every feature of the 
scene came back to-day to the man standing stock-still in 
the dining-room adjoining Mrs. Van Brunt’s chamber, and 
hearing through the open doorway all that passed be- 
tween the gossips after the first allusion to himself ‘‘as a 
chore-boy in Fox’s Tavern, drivin’ the cows to pastur’, 
barefoot.” 

Deliberate eavesdropping is not honorable nor gentle- 
manly. The master of the house had not a drop of gentle 
blood in his veins, and his primitive code of right and 
wrong contained no provision against surprises like the 
present. He had business in the country, and had come 
across the side- yard and in at the kitchen door to ask 
Alida to drive with him. When the women began to talk 
of the state of religion in the church he went out on tiptce, 
harnessed his fast mare to the buggy, and drove off alone. 

The further be drove and the more he thought the 
more angry he became. It was true that he had not 
taken pains to ‘‘make talk” with his mother-in-law at 
every meal. Men of the class in which he was born 
“don’t set much store by women,” as he had once heard 
his mother say of his father, even when the women are 
young and lively. Polite attentions to one who was old 
and tiresome in her prosiness and piety, and who had no 
money to leave behind her, would be useless and waste- 
ful. He gave the cumberer of his ground her home, her 
victuals, and liberty to be idle all day long if she did not 
care to work. With all her palaver of former ladyhood, 
she had never been more comfortable in her life than as 
the guest of George Stone and his wife. He was not 
ashamed—or so he said to himse|f—of having been a helper 
in the tavern stables, and plodded barefoot after the cows 
on summer week-day evenings. All Netley and the 
surrounding country knew that he was a self-made man. 
They knew, too, that he had made a good job of it. In 
ten years he would be able to buy and sell any three 
other :nen in the township. He had mastered the trick 
of making money and turning it over like a snowball. 
But that his pensioner should rake up the bare feet and 
cow-driving story, and to Mrs. Beam, who had not scru- 
pled to say to a friend of his that ‘‘a smart, good looking 
fellow like George Stone might look higher than a dress- 
maker when he was choosing a wife ”"—meaning, no doubt, 
her owu handsome daughter—was sand between his teeth. 

He brought home a great basket of fresh eggs for Alida, 
and a buneh of white iris he had begged of the farmer's 
wife who sold the eggs to him. In the six years of their 
keeping rea | he had not said sixteen sentimental 
things to the girl he meant to marry. His, education in 
that line had been wofully deficient. Knowing this, 
Alida had taken for granted what she would have had him 
say, and made much of the Icss than sixteen soft sayings. 
The one she recollected most distinctly and oftenest was 
that he had told her one moonlight August night, as they 
sat upon the door-step together, that she always “‘ put 
him in mind, somehow, of a lily.” He was helped to the 





IN THE NETLEY DIVORCE CASE. 








brave figure of speech, no doubt, by the sight and smell 
of a clump of day-lilies growing close up to the cottage 
door, but the comparison was not inapt. Alida was taller 
than her mother, and so slim that she swayed a little in 
walking. Her head was like that of a deer in the poise 
upon her neck, and a certain shy yet proud way she had 
of carrying it; her face was pale and clear, and after 
George said that about the lilies she took to wearing 
white whenever the weather excused her in doing so. 

She had on a white muslin gown this evening, and had 
knotted a faint green handkerchief of soft silk about her 
long slender throat, out of which her graceful head arose, 
as her favorite flower bears itself aloft from the calyx. 
She had thanked George for her gifts with a smile and a 
kiss that would not have gone with the smile had even 
her mother been’ by. Demonstrations of «ffection ** be- 
fore ple” were as unusual as preity sayings with the 
air. When the family party sat down to supper, the 
ilies, in the handsomest of the ten vases that were given 
to the Netley dressmaker at her marriage, were set in the 
middle of the table. 

‘*That’s one of the new fashions I can’t quite see the 
sense of,” remarked Mrs. Van Brunt over her first cup of 
tea. ‘'Mixin’ up flowers an’ victuals kinder goes agin 
the grain with me. I ‘spose because I ain't never been 
use’ to it. But I wouldn't wish to interfere with your 
housekeepin’, 'Lidy. Only”—the slow drawl that was 
not amiss in the owner of the saintly face and silvery 
curls rising into a whine—‘‘I wisit you had put some 
other kind o’ flower there to-night. The smell o’ lilies 
takes my appetite away und gives me a lump in my 
throat, for it al’'ays ‘minds me of your poor dear father’s 
funeral. The lilies was in full bloom, an’ as they carried 
the coffin down the steps—they being narrow—one o’ the 
bearers—John De Bow it was—trod right into the middle 
of them—an’ how they did smell, to be sure!” 

She sniffed pathetically, and wiped her eyes with her 
table napkin. 

Glancing at her husband with a half-smile, indulgent 
of her mother’s mood, and reassuring to the donor of the 
unlucky flowers, Alida was frightened by the angry pur- 
pie rushing up to the roots of his hair; his eyes were lurid; 
iis voice was rough. 

‘See here, old lady!” he said, leaning toward ber, as 
she sat at his left hand; “ suppose, by way of variety, you 
mind your own business for a while and give your cussed 
whining a rest. This may have been your house once 
upon a time, but it is mine now, and that woman at the 
head of my table is my wife, and I gave her those flowers, 
and she'll put them wherever I darn please, and not where 
you say.” 

Mrs. Van Brunt gave a terrified gasp and fell back in 
her chair. Alida sprang up and ran around to her, sup- 
porting her head and holding a glass of water to her lips. 

“ Oh, George!” ejaculated the wife. ‘‘ Don’t speak so 


to her! She didn’t mean anything.” 
* But J do! That's the difference between us. I've 
stood as much of this nonsense as I mean to take. While 


she is in my house she’s got to remember that I’m master 
here, and behave accordingly. Let her alone!”—for the 
old lady was tottering toward her own room. “ And you 
go back to your scat and give me another cup of tea. 
Your name is Stone now, and not Van Brunt.” 

But one thing can erase the memory of such an out- 
break, and that is a penitential apology from the chief 
sinner, and loving acceptance of the same on the part of 
the other actors in the scene. George Stone never apolo- 
gized, or manifested, even to his wife, a syraptom of re- 
gret for his brutality. Sbe did not admit to her mother 
that her husband was altogether in the wrong, when Mrs. 
Van Brunt persisted in discussing the outbreak. 

** George is quick-tempered, I know, but he has a good 
heart,” she said, loyally. ‘‘ He had a hard bringing up, 
too, or rather no bringing up at all. His father wag a 
coarse drinking-man, and there were too many children 
for any one of them to be properly attended to. George 
doesn’t know how sharp words hurts us two women who 
have lived so long by ourselves.” 

Mrs. Van Brunt kept her room for two days, after cry- 
ing herself sick, and George never asked for her, or seem- 
ed to know that the doctor bad been called in by her anx- 
ious daughter. As he had begun his new policy of au- 
tonomy, he kept it up. His mother-in-law was a foreign 
element, and must be taught her place. She was only a 
fallible woman, with more than her lawful allowance of 
notions, upon none of which he had merey. He had an 
iron will and a square jaw, and both were resolute to hold 
the position he had taken. He loved his wife only second 
to himself, but, in sporting parlance, it was not a good 
second. The silly old creature he affected to despise had 
rasped the self-love of the self-made man, who considered 
himself her patron. She must suffer for it. If, through 
this discipline, his wife were wounded, he was sorry, but 
it could not be helped. A man, to be man and ruler, 
must hold a taut rein. When Mrs. Van Brunt emerged 
from her retirenent he ignored all that had preceded her 
indisposition, behaving exactly as he had borne himself 
to her from the day she entered his house as an inmate, 
making himself neither agreeable nor disagreeable to her, 
unless his tacit acceptance of her presence as an unavoid- 
able evil be included under the latter term. Armed neu- 
trality on the one side and ostentatious meekness upon 
the other were, as might have been expected, akin to the 
combination of nitro-glycerine and porous silica. Explo- 
sion followed explosion, consequent upon jars so slight 
that Alida seldom guessed at anything wrong, until flash 
and crash stunned her, and she had to gather up her mo- 
ther’s fractured sensibilities and shattered nerves and do 
her best to put her together again. She did not suspect 
what her husband was morally sure of, and over which 
ee gem he raged impotently—to wit, that Mrs. Van 

3runt really came out of each battle in better shape than 
her opponent. To his attacks, however sudden, she 
opposed sanctified submission and pertinacious forgive- 
ness that were as a cotton bale to musket-balls. She 
drooped and wavered like flax in the wind before his 
gusty tempers, but, as with the flax, a hempen thread de- 
fied him to break or to keep her down. She said more 


than once to him, and times without number to Alida, 
When 


that she recoguized him “as a means of grace.” 
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others were by, and she knew he dared not retaliate, she 
enlarged sweetly and to the edification of the visitors 
upon.the blessed uses of adversity, and the comforting 
truth that the Lord of all could make the wrath of man 
to praise Him in chastening and purifying His elect. In 
support of which she quoted more apposite texts than the 
oaded and dumb son-in-law had dreamed were in the 
ible. Some fitted him and his ‘‘ case” so snugly that he 
was ready to swear that she invented them. He could 
never find them, search the Scriptures though he might. 

Alida had her secret trial in addition to the visible cross 
of the variance between the two she loved best in all the 
world. With the perverse adherence toa fixed idea when 
it is their own, characteristic of amiable people, Mrs. Van 
Brunt settled down into the belief that in some way the 
wife was accountable for the change in George’s treatment 
of her inoffensive parent. 

‘It’s plain to be seen that he’s a-hittin’ at you through 
poor innocent me,” she plained, until Alida ceased to 
combat the absurdity. ‘*He knows you're the apple o’ 
my eye, an’ that what hurts me, hurts you more’n if he’d 
a-struck you in the face. If you'n’ him could get on a 
little better together, he’d be all fight to me. I can see 
him cut his eye at you when he’s a-blackguardin’ me, to 
see how you're takin’ it. If you could but get the infloo- 
ence over him I had over your poor dear father—an’ 
’twas all the effec’ of a meek an’ quiet spirit, if I say it 
as shouldn’t—he wouldn't open his head agen me. I wisht 
you would try to keep in with him, if only for my sake. 
And it ain't noways Christian for man and wife to be ut 
loggerheads.” 

fan and wife had their first downright quarrel on New- 
Year’s day. At breakfast-time Mrs. Van Brunt had de- 
livered her righteous soul of a homily—pointedly imper- 
sonal—upon the propriety of turning over a new leaf 
upon the first day of the year, and of brethren dwelling 
together in unity and love, joy, peace, long-suffering— 

At which point George bade her ‘‘ Shut up!” and said 
that he ‘‘ wanted none of her whine and her confounded 
preaching.” 

He was not in a bad humor when he said it. His fa- 
ther had spoken far more roughly to George's mother and 
sisters many a time, and they had taken it quietly, being 
used to his ‘‘ ways with his women folks.” 

Mrs. Van Brunt bent her capped head so submissively 
that her curls bobbed against her plate. 

** Just as you wish, George. Iam but a stranger an’ a 
sojourner within your gates. My hourly prayer is, ‘Lord, 
how long? how long?” 

“Strikes me He's making the time of your sojourn 
precious long,” retorted the son-ip law, warming to his 
work. ‘If He'd consulted me, I could have given Him 
a hint or two on the subject.” 

Mrs. Van Brunt arose, still meekly. 

*’Lidy, if you'll excuse me, I'd rather not sit and listen 
to blasphemious talk.” 

‘Clear out as soon as you like,” said George. ‘‘ The 
sooner you go, and the longer you stay, the more comfort 
you'll leave behind you.” 

Enraged gentlemen sometimes use similar language to 
the members of their households, and I have explained 
that George Stone was not a gentleman. He sent a coarse 
laugh after the old woman as the door closed upon her. 

* That's a good job!” he exulted. 

Alida had arisen when her mother left her chair. Her 
deerlike head was erect; a spark glowed in her soft eyes 
as she confronted ber husband. 

I can’t bear this any longer, George!” she said, in 
forced composure. “ You are killing mother and you are 
killing me. I can’t see what you've got against her. She 
has broken dreadfully this winter. Dr. Coles told me so 
yesterday. He says she has something on her mind that 
is wearing her life out. You and I know what itis. You 
act as if you hated her. That would be too small in a 
strong man—to hate and persecute a sickly old woman— 
seventy years old! I can’t think it of you.” 

George set his square jaw and clinched the hand he laid 
oh the table. His voice was thick with rage. 

‘Small or great, it’s what Ido!’ I can't abide the sight 
and the sound of the canting old hypocrite. I wish to 
the Lord she had never set foot in my house. If ’twasn’t 
for my promise to you, I'd take her by the nape of the 
neck and pitch her out into the snow, as I would any 
other cross old cat.” 

** You needn't keep your promise any longer.” 

Alida began gathering the breakfast dishes, preparatory 
to washing them. Her face was colorless, and her tone 
strained, but firm. The fire burned brightly in eyes that 
were no longer soft 

**It is a pity I couldn't have know all this a year ago,” 
she added, in quiet significance 

“You mean that you wouldn’t have married me if you 
had, I suppose?” 

“TI mean just that 
of man.” 

If his blood was up, so was hers, and she had better 
control of her tongue and features than the man, whose 
thump upon the table made the cups and plates jump 
clear up from the cloth. 

** Look here!” he vociferated. ‘‘ This is the sort of man 
Iam! I’m going to Wilkesbarre on business this after- 
noon, and sha’n’t be back fora week. If that woman is in 
my house then, I'll kick her out, and every blamed stick 
and dud she has with her. She can go back to the old 
coop she’s so fond of talking about, and stay there until it 
tumb’es down upon her head. You understand?” 

Alida was rinsing the china ina basin of hot water. 
She did not flinch nor avoid his eye. 

**Perfectly, George. If you turn my mother out-of- 
doors, you turn me out too. I shall not let her freeze or 
starve to death.” 

“That's all right. While I'm getting rid of rubbish I 
might as well make a clean sweep of it.” 

The clean sweep was made before his return. His house 
was in perfect order, and the maid-of-all-work had a good 
supper ready forhim. Besides herself there was no one to 
receive him. He asked no questions then or afterwards. 
Therefore he never knew that his wife had had the whole 
dwelling cleaned and put to rights, even to ordering sup- 
per and setting the table, before going back to the brown 
“coop,” to which she had removed her mother and her 
effects on the second day of January. 

The commotion created in Netley by the “Van Brunt 
separation” is inconceivable by any one not versed in 
village morals and customs. Alida had mailed, on the 
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5th of January, notes to her former customers, setting 
forth, in her neat hand and precise phraseology, that she 
and her mother, ‘‘ having returned to their former resi- 
dence, solicit the patronage of their friends who wish 
to have dress-making, in any of its branches, done to or- 

For ten days a stream of callers flowed into the cottage 
door, with and without the pretext of business and sym- 
pathy. Mrs. Van Brunt saw everybody, her widow's cap 
set above her pretty curling hair, a great white apron, 
emblematic of industrious poverty, shrouding the front 
of her second-best bombazine, and in her mouth the law 
of Christian resignation. 

**George and 'Lidy couldn’t agree,” was the substance 
of her wordy setting forth of the causes of the “ scandal,” 
for as such virtuous matrons and prudish spinsters char- 
acterized the rupture between two ‘‘ professors.” 

**An’ when two ain't agreed, even as techin’ any one 
thing, they'd better not walk together. No! I didn’t tr 
to rucconcile ’em. Takin’ sides with husband avd wife's 
quarrels is wuss than puttin’ your fingers in the crack of 
a log when the wedge may slip out any minnit. I ’ain’t 
no complaint o’ my own to make agin George Stone. An’ 
as for 'Lidy, you know what she’s al’ays been to me. 
She may have her faults, but no woman was ever a duti- 
fuler daughter. Her trouble falls harder on me than on 
her, but the ways of Providence is past findin’ out. All 
my hope is that He will not see the righteous forsaken, 
nor her seed a-beggin’ of their bread.” 

To justify her serene faith, and because Alida’s work 
was better and her prices lower than those of the dress- 
maker who had tried to fill her place after her marriage, 
the disapproving wives and maidens of the community 
gave her ample a under private protest to her, 
when ‘‘that blessed saint, your mother,” was out of ear- 
shot. She listened in silence that may have been apathetic, 
and was too gentle for sullenness. The most ingenious 
cross-examination failed to extract one syllable of blame 
of the husband, who, on his part, was as rigidly reticent. 
Her repetition of the formula laid to her use by her mo- 
ther—‘‘ George and I couldn't agree, and it seemed best 
we should live apart "—was automatic and discouraging 
to her importunate well-wishers. 

Gradually the blaze of curious speculation flickered 
down to embers, and the embers gathered cold ashes. 
Alida plodded her patient routine of ‘‘ going out” month 
after month, and Mrs. Van Brunt kept the brown coop in 
the former state of speckless orderliness, and George 
Stone made money hand over fist, with an elderly widow 
to keep his house in comfort and propriety. To all ap- 
pearance, both parties to the scandal were working along 
in oiled grooves, when a great jar came. 

Alida Van Brunt, as people had taken naturally to call- 
ing her, since she had borne her other name for so short a 
time, had a call from Domine Demund and Lawyer Blau- 
velt one evening, eighteen months after she had left her 
husband. She received them in the dining-room, the only 
parlor the coop could boast. Through the open door of 
the adjoining chamber the visitors heard the sound of 
strangled snoring. Now and then it intermitted for the 
space of perhaps half a dozen respirations. On each of 
these occasions Alida turned her face anxiously in the 
direction of the door, and held her own breath until the 
queer, unpleasant sound began again. 

“Mother had a ‘stroke’ last night,” she said, simply, 
the second time this happened. ‘‘She’s sensible again, 
but I can’t help feeling uneasy.” 

The minister hemmed, preliminary to an expression of 
pastoral sympathy; the lawyer snatched the slow words 
out of his mouth, and plunged without further ado into 
their business. 

They were the bearers of a message from her husband. 
He was ready to bring a suit for divorce upon the ground 
of desertion and failure to perform her duties as a wife 
unless she would return to him forthwith. In that case he 
would bury the past, and receive her as if nothing had hap. 
pened. In the precarious condition of her mother’s health 
she must perceive a providential coincidence in their call 
at this time. Mr. Stone was disposed to act honorably 
and kindly; but he had borne much already; and should 
Mrs. Stone remain recalcitrant, he could not be censured 
for taking measures to free himself from all obligation, 
moral and legal, to support her— 

**T shall never ask him for a dollar,” interrupted Alida, 
in a lifeless tone and with a frozen face. 

Domine Demund took the cue. For ten minutes he 
harangued upon the danger of setting an evil example to 
unbelievers, upon the beauty of concord, and the duty the 
wife owed to her husband. 

Alida had one sentence for him also. 

*“ What about a child's duty to her parent?” 

‘*We are prepared upon that point,” said the lawyer. 
‘* Although Mr. Stone has not said so, in so many words, 
we have no doubt that he would be willing to make a rea- 
sonable provision for Mrs. Van Brunt’s declining years— 
or to wait until the consequences of her unfortunate stroke 
should be apparent. It may be that the end is nearer than 
you suppose—” 

Alida stood up, tall and straight. Her eyes were on a 
level with those of the surprised man, who arose at the 
same instant. 

“* Whether my mother lives to be a hundred or dies to- 
night will make no difference in my answer to—him that 
sent you here. When he asks her humbly to come back 
to his house, and to be treated there as she should be, and 
honored as the Bible commands us to honor our parents, 
I will talk about being reconciled to him, and forgiving 
and forgetting. and all that. That is the word you can 
take to him. He’ll understand—if nobody else does.” 

In closing the rickety gate after them, the lawyer put 
a shrewd question to his discomfited colleague. 

** A case of too much mother-in-law—eb, Domine?” 

“Decidedly not!” was the confident rejoinder. ‘A 
case of an obstinate man, and a woman of a slow, vindic- 
tive, unchristian spirit. I have studied the affair, step by 
step.” 

His verdict was unanimously accepted by parish and 
neighborhood. When Alida let the divorce be granted 
without a show of resistance, or an attempt to secure a cent 
of alimony, she added weight to the evidence against her. 

When the second and fatal ‘‘ stroke” fell upon the par- 
alytic and almost imbecile, but always saintly, mother, 
the very day of George Stone’s marringe to Mary Eliza- 
beth Beam, the township held its awed breath ton woman. 
The divorced wife could not go back to her injured hus- 
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band now if she would. Providence had given her and 
other vindictive wives a tremendous object-lesson. Had 
her work been a whit less excellent, her charges a shade 
higher, the memory of her sainted mother a whit less 

olent of godliness, she might have starved and frozen 
in the ‘‘ coop” that was handily less desolate for the pres- 
ence of a spinster cousin, esteemed by her acquaintances 
to be ‘‘ deficient.” She pottered about the place and ‘did 
for” Alida while she was away at her work or sewed at 
home. Neither of the two ever appeared abroad except at 
church, and in Alida’s walks to and from the houses of 
her employers. 

Cousin Judy grew more and more deficient, Alida more 
and more silent, and her hair and complexion more gray 
as the uneventful, toilful years slipped away. Both were 
in church on the Sunday when notice was given of the 
funeral of ‘‘ George, eldest son of George and Mary Eliza- 
beth Stone, to take place in this house to-morrow after- 
noon at three o’clock.” 

A week from that Sunday, George got away, after dark, 
from his wife, her mother, and two or three neighbors 
who had dropped in to keep up Mary Elizabeth's spirits, 
and stole by back streets to the church-yard. His section 
was at the end of the cemetery, and quite remote from the 
thoroughfare. He was therefore startled by hearing low 
moaning as he neared the tall arbor-vite hedge surround- 
ing it. Cautiously parting the boughs, he looked in. The 
air was heavy with the scent of lilies; the short mound 
was heaped with them, and Alida Van Brunt, on her 
knees beside it, was taking the last sprays from her bas- 
ket. In laying these in the form of a cross over the sleep- 
er’s heart, her low moaning broke into sobs and words: 

**Good-by, my baby that I never had! Maybe they 
will give you to me in heaven. They will know all about 
it there!” 

She threw her arms about the grave and laid her cheek 
to it, then taking up the basket, crept away like a shadow 
through the pale moonlight. 

George Stone lay upon the turf by his first-born’s bed 
of earth until the moon had gone down, and his hair and 
Clothes were dank with dew, his head dizzied by the per- 
fume of the lilies. When he pulled himself up it was 
with a deep groan: 

‘If I had known that she cared! If I had only known! 
© Lord! but it is bitter and hard for me as well as for 
her!” 

A strange impulse drew him from the direct route to 
the gate. He had not been near the Van Brunt lot for 
ten years and more, nor had any one told him of the stone 
Alida had put over her mother’s grave. In the dim light 
of the stars he could distinguish the upright slab, whiter 
than others in the same enclosure. He struck a match and 
held it to the black letters upon the face of the granite: 


TO THE SWEET 
or 

DORCAS VAN BRUNT. 
BORN JULY 3, 1806. 
DIED JULY 3, 1880, 


“Tur Woman was Four or Goop Wonks wuton Sus Dip.” 
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OUTING COSTUMES. 
See illustrations on page 897. 
TOW that so much time and attention are given to 
out-of-door sports, women take more trouble as to 
what is the correct thing to wear, and do not go about in 
some long skirt cut short, or shirt-waist that is quite out 
of fashion. Skirts for golf are worn longer than the 
were last year, and reach quite below the ankles. it 
must be conceded that this is much more becoming for 
the generality of women. There are two or three differ- 
ent styles of skirts. One that is very good is gored in 
front and circular in the back. It is made of heavy 
double - faced material, finished with a deep hem. It is 
worn with any sort of shirt-waist— that is, of flannel, 
velveteen, or wash material, made loose and yet fitted 
over the shoulders. Such a skirt as this is suitable to 
wear with any cloak or wrap, but the material is too 
heavy to make into a coat. It is thought the smartest 
thing to wear with it is a golf cape of bright plaid faced 
with another plaid. The correct hat with this is either an 
Alpine or a Tam o’ Shanter. 

The golf-cloak is one of the smartest and most becom- 
ing garments imaginable. It is cut rather longer than 
that of last year, is tight-fitting in the back and at the 
sides, with a straight front, and is single - breasted, and 
fastened with gold buttons, on which is the monogram of 
the club. It is made with pointed revers, quite small, 
and a turned-down collar, the collar faced with the con- 
trasting color indicating the club to which te wearer be- 
longs. The smartest hat worn with one of these cloaks 
is the campaign hat of medium size, trimmed with a stiff 
wing at the left side, and a leather band. 

A smart bicycle costume that is also worn in playing 
golf is made of checked material, with the skirt cut in 
circular shape, open at cither side, with little straps and 
buttons, This skirt is much shorier than the others and 
hangs particularly well. The jacket is in Eton shape, 
with the fronts long enough to extend below the waist- 
line, and the revers are unusually wide. The sleeves are 
medium size and absolutely without any trimming; in- 
deed, the entire gown has not any trimming. The waist 
worn with it is a red flannel shirt-waist, 

Another costume, made with the skirt very much like 
the last one described, is also of plaid, fasiened at the 
sides; but the waist is entirely different, made like a rid- 
ing-habit, with the basque and hip pockets. There are 
wide revers and a turned-down collar at the back. The 
sleeves are small, in coat-sleeve shape, and finished with 
two rows of stitching. A line of stitching is also around 
the entire jacket. This waist can be worn over a shirt- 
waist, or the skirt is suitable to wear with the different 
shirts without the coat. Flannel shirt- waists in plaid 
are very pretty, but do not look so well worn with plaid 
skirts, with which plain waists should be worn. 

Golf shoes and boots are very heavy-looking. They are 
made of the tan water-proof kid, with the heavy exten- 
sion soles, and must have nails in the soles and heels. 
Both low shoes and boots are worn, but the boots are the 
best, because they give ono to the ankles. The gloves 
worn are of the heaviest kid, two or three sizes too large, 
and with holes across the back for ventilation. cos- 
tumes illustrated were sketched at Slazinger & Sons. 
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Helping a Hero’s Widow. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Chief Yeoman of 
the Brooklyn, the only man killed 
in the great naval action off Santiago on 
July 3, which resulted in the destruction 
of Cervera's entire fleet and the ¢apture 
of the Admiral, officers and men, was 
insured in The Prudential—had been for 
ten years. When fifteen years of age a 
small policy was issued to his parents on 
the boy’s life, and later a second policy. 
The aggregate of the two policies—over 
$350—was promptly paid to the young 
widow, Mrs. Sarah M. Ellis, who resides 
at 819 Dean street, Brooklyn. She is left 
with an infant seven months old. The 
crew of the Brooklyn have raised a fund 
of about -$1,000 for Mrs. Ellis, so that 
with the pension she will receive from 
the Government, she and her little one 
are secured against pecuniary distress. 
Yeoman Ellis was twenty-five years of 
age. The office of Yeoman is an import- 
antone. The Yeoman has. charge of all 
the ship’s stores, such as rigging, arma- 
ment, ammunition; paint, oil, canvas, 
everything, literally, from a needle to an 
anchor—that is, everything outside of 
the food, clothing, cash and medical 
stores. He keeps account of everything 
on board the ship in the way of ship 
—e and issues nothing to any on 
on board, not even a broom or a marling/ 
spike, without an order from the execu4 
tive officer. He heads the list of first4 
class petty officers and ranks with al 
Sergeant Major in the army. 





The following communication explains 
itself: 
John F. Dryden, Esq., 

Pres't of Prudential Insurance Co. 

Dear Sir:— 

1 desire to express my thanks to you for 
the prompt payment of the insurance on 
my late husband, George H. Ellits’ poli- 


cies, who was killed in the naval battle at || 


Santiago, July 3, 1898. 

1 recommend. very highly The Pruden- 

tial Instrance Company, as I received 

$71.26 more than my policies called for. 
Very respectfully, 

Sarah M, Ellis. 

—<~o— 


Mohammed on True Charity. 
VERY GOOD act is charity: Your 
smiling in your brother’s face; your 
putting a wanderer in the right road; 
your giving water to the thirsty, is 
charity; exhortation to another to do 
right is charity. A man’s true wealth 
hereafter is the good he has done in this 
world to his fellow-men. When he dies 
a oy will ask, What property has he 
eft behind? But the angels will -ask, 
What good deeds has he sent before him ? 
—From a Sermon by Mohammed. 
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Age of ‘‘ Old Glory.”’ 

**Old Glory ’’ is older than the present 
flag of Great Britain, which was estab- 
lished in 1801 ; than the flag of Spain, 
which was established in 1785 ; than the 
French tricolor, decreed in 1794; than 
the flag of Portugal, established in 1830; 
than the Italian tricolor, established in 
1848 ; than the flags of the old Empires of 
China and Japan, and of the Empire of 
Germany, which represents the sover- 
eignty of fourteen distinct States, estab- 
lished in 1870. 

—<— ~~ 


The Largest in the World. 


3 HE new 126-ton 
. gun, intended to 
be placed on 
Romer Shoal, 
just north of 
Sandy Hook, 
New York, and 
now receiving its 
finishing touches 
at Watervliet 
arsenal, is the largest cannon in the 
world, six tons heavier and 
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Her Papa. 
My papa ’s all dressed up to-day ; 
He never looked so fine; 
I thought when I first looked at him, 
My papa was n't mine. 


He’s got a beautiful new suit— 
The old one was so old— 

It’s blue, with buttons, O, so bright, 
I guess they must be gold. 


And papa’s sort o’ glad and sort 
O’ sad—I wonder why? 

And every time she looks at him 
It makes my mamma cry. 


Who’s Uncle Sam? My papa says 
That he belongs to him ; 

But papa ’s joking, ’cause he knows 
My uncle's name is Jim. 


My papa just belongs to me 
And mamma. And I guess 

The folks are blind who cannot see 
His buttons, marked U. S. 


U. S. spells us. He's ours—and yet 
My mamma can’t help cry, 
And papa tries to smile at me 
And can’t—I wonder why? z 
—Mary Norton Bradford in Insurance Critic. 
So 


Great Men’s Opinions of Women. 


. The society of ladies is the school a’ 
politeness, —Mo i 
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Life Insurance 
Policies. 
















$15 up. 
Premiums Payable Weekly. 
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COSTUMES FOR GOLF, BICYCLING, AND OUT-OF-DUOR SPORTS IN GENERAL.—(Sse Pace 895.} 
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MRS. CLARA S. COTTON. 


See portrait on page 888, 


MONG American women who have made a prominent 
A place for themselves in the musical world, none is 
more worthy of notice than Mrs. Clara 8. Cotton. A na- 
tive of New York State, she spent her early years in ardent 
study under the best masters, both of this country and of 
Europe. In 1886 she removed to Omaha, Nebraska, in 
response to a very flattering offer. Her success in this 
growing Western city was instantaneous, and so great did 
her influence toward musical culture become that it was 
almost the immediate result of establishing two separate 
schools of music and bringing in a number of teachers 
from outside points. In addition to large classes of pupils, 
Mrs. Cotton has had charge of the vocal department of 
Brownell Hall, a young ladies’ seminary, has been the 
soprano of the quartette at the Jewish synagogue, and is 
now the soprano soloist and director of the large choir of 
Trinity Cathedral, which, under her judicious manage- 
ment, has become one of the noted choirs of the country. 
Possessing great force of character, her teaching is con- 
ducted with a nervous energy and determination that 
overcome all obstacles, and many of her pupils, inspired 
by love for her and the art she so successfully imparts, 
are making names for themselves on both sides of the 
water. One of these, Miss Mary Munchoff, the high- 
soprano pupil of Madame Marchesi, has been engaged for 
a season's series of concerts in Germany, having already 
sung with success in Leipsic and Dresden—in the former 
city, at Albert Hall, before some five thousand people, and 
in the latter before the court. Another Omaha pupil of 
Mrs. Cotton's, Mies Lee White, won a prize of a thousand- 
dollar piano in the vocal contest at Hardin College, Mex- 
ico, Missouri, in which eight young women from five 
States competed 

As a singer, Mrs. Cotton herself ranks among the best. 
Her voice is a pure soprano of great range and beautiful 
quality. Many concert engagements are offered her, but 
she declines all those that would take her away from home 
and studio, although she keeps herself abreast of the times 
and spends every summer in the East or abroad, studying 
with the masters of her art and attending the musical 
festivals 

Of a beautiful and attractive personality, and possess- 
ing many rare qualities of heart and mind, Mrs. Cotton is 
as great a favorite in social as in musical circles, 

She is the mother of two handsome children—one a 
young lady attending an Eastern college, and a son, who 
volunteered his services in the recent war with Spain, iu 
the Second Nebraska Regiment. 


FOR AUTUMN READING. 

wits the advent of the crisp autumn weather, follow- 

ing the exceedingly hot summer, which taxed the 
patience and strength of everybody, we turn with renewed 
interest to the new books. Among the most fascinating 
of new publications is The Golfer's Alphabet, in which the 
clever illustrations of Mr. Av B: Frost are accompanied by 
equally clever rhymes from the pen of W. G. van T. 
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Sutphen. Ev fer will desire to possess this beauti- 
ful and salane Sock taal provident people will lay it by as 
a Christmas gift for their golfing friends. The cover of 
the book is a triumph of art—rather, we should say, the 
covers, for the day is past when the back cover was ueg- 
lected. In The Golfer's Alphabet both sides of the boo 
are equally attractive. Readersof Mr. Sutphen’s amusing 
story The Golficide may be reminded that he rhymes 
about the fair green as delightfully as he romances. 


A very timely book appears this season, and is entitled 
China in Transformation, by Archibald R. Colquhoun. 
It is not many years since China was shut in behind its 
great wall from the rest of the world. It was an empire 
of mystery and isolation. On its north and west stretched 
vast desert wastes; on the east it was defended by the 
sea. For centuries the Chinese have held themselves 
apart from the rest of the human race. It is only a little 
while ago that Chinese officials contemptuously refused 
recognition to Western nations. ‘‘ The great ministers of 
the Chinese Empire are not permitted to have intercourse 
with outside barbarians,” said the Viceroy of Canton to 
the English envoy at a time not removed from the memory 
of many living people, adding in his report to the Emperor 
these words: *‘On the face of the envelope which the 
barbarian envoy presented, the forms and-style of equality 
were used, and there were absurdly written the characters 
Great English Nation.” This seems very amusing to us 
in these days. We have grown familiar enough with 
Chinese peasantry in our streets, and most people need not 
be told that a single province, Canton, is the one from 
which all the Chinese in America come. Following the 
course of human events, the day has arrived when China 
is no longer to be isolated. To-day the great European 
nations cast hungry eyes upon it. Modern improvements 
—railways, Western education, the mingling of educated 
Chinese men, by permission of the Emperor, with other 
nations—all this shows that China is on the eve of great 
and vital changes. For all students of progress, for all 
who wish intelligently to follow the steps of the process 
which is now going on, this book of Mr. Colquhoun’s will 
prove extremely valuable and interesting. 


When several years ago The Descendant was published 
anonymously, there was general surprise touched with 
incredulity when the secret of its authorship was disclosed 
and we were told that the unusually virile book was the 
work of a young Southern girl, Ellen Glasgow. There 
was much curiosity as to the upbringing and course of 
study which had prepared a mere girl to write so uncom- 
mon a book. Miss Glasgow in these bright October days 
offers her second book, a story with a title which piques 
curiosity. Do not imagine that Phases of an Inferior Planet 
is an astronomical treatise. On the contrary, it is a story 
of life in New York, in that literary and artistic bohemia 
which is to most people an unknown Jland—as unknown 
and mysterious as China before the outside world broke 
in upon her seclusion. Miss Glasgow can know this 
world only from the outside and as an explorer, but her 
studies have been conducted to purpose. Her her- 
oine enlists the reader's interest from the first page. Her 
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marriage, the conflict in her life between love and am- 
bition, the whole strange unhappy story, touched with 
humanity and vibrating with , cannot but excite 
interest wherever it is read. oughtful —_ will find 
much to discuss in Miss Glasgow's second book, and few 
who begin it will find it possible to Jay it down till they 
reach the end. 

Another and different book, but one which will make 
its appeal to mothers everywhere, is Louise E. Hogan's 
unique volume, entitled A Study of a Child, illustrated 
with over five hundred original oe. male by the 
little man himself. The history of the little Harold is 
given from his first to his eighth year in minute detail, 
and is a record of development and growth. One can 
hardly too much admire the patient and loving care 
with which the mother studied her baby, putting down 
from day to day in her note-book the little things which 
she marked, inning with the earliest months, and 
going on through all his little life. When the Mothers’ 
Congress meets again, and from East and West, North 
and South, women come together to study the ways of 
childhood, it can hardly be that they will not welcome this 
thoughtful contribution to the literature of motherhood. 

One is easily prompted to suggest that many mothers 
would be very much helped towards the intelligent man- 
spunees of their little children by reading this book. 

or instance, in speaking about the child in his third 
year, Mrs. Hogan says, ‘* We never let him cry if we can 

Ip it. A well-trained and healthy baby does not want 
to cry, for he is sufficiently occupied in trying to find out 
the meaning of the world about him. I notice that when 
I ay all sound of coercion out of my voice in givipg 
him directions, he is willing to do as I say. Were Lto 
command him, he would become antagonistic at once and 
be hard to control. I found this out by an experience 
that need not be repeated if his rights to consideration 
shall be respected as being — to my own. Because 
any one happens to be in authority is no reason why it 
should be exercised unnecessarily. The strongest char- 
acter is the one that docs not take an unfair advantage 
of opportunity. It is hard to comprehend why so many 
parents think it necessary to scold children when they 
are, as they suppose, training them. Intelligent and lov- 
ing obedience to the wishes of considerate parents is a 
beautiful thing to witness, and it must be productive of 

t good in the development of character. Abject obe- 
dience, however, in response to commands that are given 
without rhyme or reason by parents or servants, just as 
it may happen, is something to be banished completely 
from nursery training, if the moral development of the 
child is desired.” This is latter-day doctrine of a kind 
once objected to by Spartan parents, but it commends it- 
self to common-sense, and to all who desire the happiness 
and best good of children. 

In these days of the new psychology systematic child 
study is being zealously carried on by societies and indi- 
viduals with the purpose of educing from the records bet- 
ter methods of education and discipline. A progressive and 
minute study of the development of a single mind should 
afford valuable suggestions to both teacher and mother. 








HOW TO REFORM AN UNDESIRABLE 


hae E nations of the earth have their gaze concentrated 

on the American navy to see what lessons can be 
learned from the Spanish war in the construction of ships 
and guns and projectiles, so as to enhance their destruc- 
tiveness; but our own nation can learn a profitable lesson 
in the conditions which help to preserve and prolong life, 
by studying the effects of bad water on the systems of 
the men in our army, for, sifted down and traced to their 
ultimate source, many causes that are enfolded and con- 
cealed in the term ‘‘ acclimatization” would resolve them- 
selves into—drinking- water laden with the débris of vege- 
table decomposition, as the surface-water in Cuba in the 
rainy season must inevitably be. But you say, “‘ the sol- 
diers were told to drink nothing but boiled water.” They 
might as well have been told to build a bridge to the 
moon, Separated from proper utensils, with nothing 
larger than a tomato-can to cook in, on a “ forward march ” 
under a broiling sun, with the perspiration streaming down 
in rivulets and robbing their bodies of the watery ele- 
ments, they were literally maddened with thirst, and 
drank when they saw water, even from a stagnant pool. 


The type of disease that has reduced so many stalwart 
men to walking skeletons is generally enteric—+. ¢., it has 
attacked the alimentary canal—as dysentery, cholerine, 
etc., where the specific seeds of — or yellow fever 
are absent. That dreadful daily bulletin shows that these 
diseases have swept off more than Mauser bullets. As to 
the terrible decimation by typhoid, no intelligent person 
needs be told, how in undrained camps the typhoid germs 
find their way into the stomach eid drinking-water. And if 
all our soldiers, officers and men, would thoroughly study 
the reasons for Dr. Doty’s wise suggestion, that typhoid 
cases arriving from Santiago be not allowed to remain at 
Montauk, but be removed to New York, there would be 
just so many minds enlightened as to the way in which 
the typhoid germs, thrown off from the bodies of patients, 
must inevitably travel through the interstices of the soil 
in an unsewered camp and “leech” into the drinking- 
water. Such an education would, in the end, save lives 
enough to counterbalance the cruel loss of the young and 
brave in the war, for it is those in the prime of life that are 
most apt to be cut down in civil life by this ubiquitous 
but wholly preventable scourge. 


It is the vast rural majority of our population who need 
to study the water-supply question, ior it is in the rural 
regions that the keenest vigilance to prevent contamina- 
tion needs to be exercised. In almost all places fitted for 
human habitation water is to be obtained at a greater or less 
depth below the surface of the ground. Wherever found 
it has fallen from the clouds, has sunk into permeable 
soils, carrying down with it whatever substance, animal 
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or vegetable, lay in the condition of fine comminution on 
the surface of the ground, and, having reached some im- 
permeable stratum, such as an impenetrable clay or hard 
unbroken rock, is creeping with stealthy flow through 
the interstices of the soil to lower levels on its way, by 
some path more or less obstructed, to the sea. It can 
bear along matter in a state of infinitesimal division, later- 
ally as well as vertically; and one needs to but pass along 
the back yards of some village streets and see the alterna- 
tion of well and outhouse, to understand how epidemics 
are generated. Our ancestors understood neither hygiene 
nor physiology, and did not realize that leeching fecu- 
lence could poison a well as effectually, but with slower 
action, as Paris green. The moss-covered bucket was 
often deadly! 


In these days of greater enlightenment many an owner 
of inherited land and house is appalled as he reads of the 
dangers, and asks, ‘‘Is there no remedy?” The careful 
experiments that have been made and that have demon- 
strated the filtering power of fine sand here find a most 
beneficent application. Dr. Koch bas devised the follow- 
ing method steaiine with a polluted well that has “ come 
to stay.” ‘The best time to reform such a well is the end 
of a dry summer, when the natural level of the water in 
the well is at its lowest. Remove the pump, if there is 
one, and pour in sand until it reaches within a foot or two 
of this lowest level. Place in the centre of the well an 
iron tube three or four inches in diameter, with its lower 
end expanded and perforated. This end rests on sand, 
and while it is held in place a bushel or two of fine gravel 
is thrown in immediately surrounding it, and the well is 
completely filled with sand. This description is taken 
from a small volume called Outlines of Rural Hygiene, by 
Harvey B. Bashore, M.D., and it contains excellent direc- 
tions for rural dwellers who are perpiexed as to how to 
dispose of the deadly human wastes, that must be kept 
out of our drinking-water, if we are to enjoy measurably 
good health. 


If a person has had a tube-well driven in a ieee that is 
contaminated, his only remedy is to remove the well to a 
safe location. But there are places where the ground 
itself seems to contain elements inimical to health, and 
the Secretary of the North Carolina State Board of Health 
cites the case of a region where all the families but one 
suffered perennially from chills and fever. They all 
drank well-water but the exempt one, whose head bad 
such a fixed aversion to well-water, that he had a good 
cistern and drank only from it. Probably if people could 
overcome a prejudice against rain-water, and would expend 
a little thought and care on the cistern, the problem would 
be solved. In the eastern United States the annual rain- 
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fall is about thirty-seven inches, and a roof 34x30 will 
yield more than twenty thousand gallons. This would 
allow more than ten gallons a day for each member of an 
ordinary family. A cistern five feet deep and ten feet 
wide would be sufficient for a month—and few months 
pass in which the supply would not be replenished. The 
construction of the cistern should be the subject of earnest 
study and care, as it must keep out the soil-water. A 
brick cistern well cemented will last many years. Of 
course water collected from a roof is liable to be contami- 
nated by dust and other matters, and the leader-pipe into 
it should be so arranged that when « rain comes on the 
first washings can be turned away. But even then to se- 
cure a water with a pleasant taste it should be filtered; 
and in order to do this a brick partition should be placed 
in the middle, reaching nearly to the top, and having sev- 
eral openings at the bottom. On the side where the 
leader-pipe brings in the water should be a filter, made of 
gravel at the bottom, fine gravel above, and sand at the 
top. The pump is fixed into the side opposite to the filter. 
A cistern ten feet in diameter and five feet deep will hold 
two thousand gallons. If a man so desires he can have 
water under pressure by arranging a tank at the top of his 
house to be filled from the roof with pipes leading down 
to fixtures in various parts of the house. Without weigh- 
ing sentiments of affection at all, it would be better econ- 
omy to build the best kind of cistern possible than to lose 
one youth by typhoid fever, and there is no measuring 
the inisery caused by those malarial troubles that many 
believe have their origin in drinking-water contaminated 
by decaying vegetation. 


It is hoped that a better knowledge of geology will lead 
to a wiser placing of wells, and that a better knowledge of 
chemistry will teach people how to avoid the evils which 
come from drinking the so-called hard waters that are 
produced in regions underlaid by limestone. These wa- 
ters, constantly used, produce in many persons an irritated 
condition of the alimentary canal, so that a slight impru- 
dence in eating, or a sudden chill, is followed by dysen- 
tery and other untoward oe anager y A Bellevue coaleute 
remarked, that the introduction of a lime-free water intoa 
Berkshire town had completely changed the type of dis- 
ease, and that even cholera infantum has nearly disap- 
peared. In the neighborhood of London a method of ap- 
plying a chemical corrective is applied on an immense 
scale. _ It is called Clark’s process. The water of a lime- 
stone district holds lime-carbonate dissolved; by adding 
lime-water to this the dissolved carbonate and the dis- 
solved lime become carbonated and fall to the bottom, 
leaving a harmless fluid above the sediment. A pure 
drinking-water is worth much thought and effort, and will 
well repay the only. 
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ANSWERS -TO ‘6@Se5 


CORRESPONDENTS 





DRESS. 


Gnatervt.—Yonu can certainly use your blue silk this winter, but it 
will need remodelling. Cut the skirt over into one of the skirts with 
shaped flounce. You will not need any trimming on the skirt, unless 
the silk looks badly,in which case yon would best trim with black ruches 
or narrow velvet ribbon. You would best remove the old trimming 
entirely and use black revers with a narrow white point. The sleeves 
must be entirely made over, mast be small with just a little falnese at 
the top, or if to be worn for evening have elbow sleeves finished with 
a band of black velvet and a deep lace raffle. In the October 1 num- ~ 
ber of the Bazan you will find several illustrations that will help you 
both for the blue gown and the black lace. I advise you by all means 
to make the lace up over black. 


L. M. B.—All the new gowns are long—not only long at the back, 
bat in the front and at the sides; but some few tailors are making 
street gowne just long enough not to touch the ground, thongh entirely 
hiding the feet. The width is the same as last spring, excepting around 
the hips, where there is not a particle of fulness. Pleats tarned under 
are used justead of gathers at the back of the skirt. 


Mrs. H. D.—Kilts and blouses will be best for your boy this win- 
ter, with blue reefer and sailor cap. Next year will be time enough to 
put him into the regular suits. Both the baggy and close-fitting short 
knee-breeches are worn. 


F. A. D, A.—The black brocade will look best made either with a 
circular skirt with a seam in the middle of the front breadth, or with 
apron frqapt and attached flounce ; the waist a short coat with fitted 
waistcoat of colored satin, to be worn with white lace cravat or revers 
either in jabot form or plain. Small sleeves with a little fulness at the 
top or square epaulettes of black satin. If you want to lighten the 
all-black effect you can use a steel or jet trimming on the revers and 
epaulettes. There are some i/justrations in the October 1 number that 
will be good for the wool gown. I should advise a becoming shade ot 
green or blue, and with some light trimming on.the waist. A lighter 
shade of the same color in a tacked yoke and front always looks 
effective. 


L. M. P.—Yon wonld best make your tea gown with a Wattean pleat 
in the back, but you must not for a moment think of putting in a bine 
front. Have instead a tucked front the entire length either of white 
or black taffeta silk, and if you want eome color have a belt and collar 
of bine ribbon, the belt starting from the side seams and tied in front 
with a bow and long ends, Yon can trim the sides with lace rnfles— 
black lace if you want to soften the hard effect of the material. In 
the Bazan of October 1 is a page of tea gowns, the latest designs. 


A. E. C.—The material of which you enclose sample does not need 
any trimming at all on the skirt. You would best make it with the seam 
down the front breadth aod circalar sides. The waist I should advise 
you to make like a tight-fitting jacket, with full vest of white. There 
have been some very pretty illustrations in the Bazas witbin the last 
two weeks which I am eure you wil! find useful. 


Quanpary.—You would best make the gown with the skirt cut with 
a circular flounce, and where the flounce is joined to the skirt put three 
rows of white satin ribbon. The waist should be cut jacket shape, 
and have a tight-fitting vest of white or dark blue. A straight collar 
of white would be more becoming than one made of lace. The belt 
must be of black satin, as it is mach more becoming. 


Mus. H. E. W.—The best thing to trim an evening waist like the 
material of which you enclose sample will be a bertha and jabot of 
yellowish lace. I take it for granted the waist is cut low, as you say 
it is for evening wear. The sleeves must be tight-fitting, trimmed 
with the same lace as is used on the bertha. Yon can either leave the 
skirt plain, or have it trimmed with a circnlar flounce coming to a 
point in the middle of the front breadth. Be sure your skirt is long 
enough, for all the new skirts are long. If I have made a mistake, 
and you want to have a high waist, the best plan is to make the body 
of white lace cut V shape, trimmed with lace put on full enough to 
form itself into a jabot. 


E. R. W.—The ribbon shonld be put on in one continued strip. Of 
course you will have to join it if there is not enough in one piece. At 
present they are using the gros grain ribbon more than the satin. I 
should advise using either a black gros grain or a brown satin. For 
&@ young person the brown satin would be better than the black. We 
cannot give business addresses in this department. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Fornr.—I am giad to have you ask the question, because if you do 
not happen to know, what the Cooper Union is, there mast be hundreds 
of others like you, to whom the anewer to the question will bring a 
needed information. Only to us who live in New York it seems 
strange that so noble and so old an institution shonld not be as well 
known throughout the country as it is here among us. 

The Cooper Union, then, my dear friend, is one of the great educa- 
tional institutions of America. It was founded by Peter Cooper, a 
self-made man, who was born in New York in 1791. He became an in- 
ventor, manufacturer, and philanthropist, acquired a great fortune, and 
in 1854 the corner-stone of his institution was laid. It was opened in 
1959 ; it was intended for the instruction of the working-classes of New 
York, and was dedicated to science to make life intelligent, and to art 
to make life beautifal. All instruction is free, and so are the privileges. 
Its classes in art have a wide reputation, and applications for member- 
ship are filed months and months in advance. It has an extensive 
library and reading-room, and all the best known periodicals and news- 
papers are on file. Its library and reading-room are visited by over 
half a million persons yearly. Its night schools are famous, and their 
reputation is so great that their stadents are everywhere recognized. 
Free lectures are given at night, debating-classes are held, and the 
possibility of acquiring the best knowledge of the times by those who 
have no money for the universities is every year made easier. 

Mr. Cooper wisely founded the Union during his lifetime, so that no 
misanderstandings about his object arose, and none of his money was 
wasted in litigation. He followed its development with interest, and 
his descendants have been most liberal in their conduct towards it. 
The “ Union,” as its students affectionately term it, is constantly being 
enlarged, and the standards have never degenerated. I think you 
would find that it would be possible to get instruction there in almost 
any department of usefal learning, from type-writing and stenograpby 
to free-hand drawing and singing. 


Junmie J.—If you will write to the Methodist Book Concern, 
Fifth Avenve, New York city, you will doubtless receive in reply the 
names of the best books about John Wesley. Stevens's History of 
Methodism or Southey's Life of Wesley would probably give you all the 
information you require. 


Seventeew Beans’ Scnsonmer.—You have three rooms, you say, 
and must havéa bed in that one to be used as a parlor. Your hna- 
band, too, you say, objects to a folding-bed. Your husband is quite 
right. A folding-bed in a parlor is never what it shoald be. Would 
he object to a wide divan—one that opened and had a box underneath ? 
Your bedding, after it had been aired, could be tucked away in it every 
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morning, and your sofa cnshions at night, only of course you would 
have the botter of making the bed up twice a day,as it were. With 
euch a divan you could eliminate from your room every trace of its 
it, and you would have, be- 


perfect frankness, its own excuse and its own apology. But—and 
please remember this—have your bed eo spotless and so dainty, so ir- 
reproachable in all its appointments, and keep it so perfect, that the 
critical spirit of any visitor is at once disarmed, every one recognizing 
a ity and respecting it. For a necessity, my dear friend—and 
this a wise provision in the world's economics—a necessity, unlike a 
makeshift or a vanity, wins for its expression a respect denied to 
shams and subterfuges. Visitors in your case would recognize this 
necessity, and understand that you had not meant to violate a ques- 
tion of taste by having a bed in the parlor. Bat never let the bed look 
mussed ; expend on it all the cae which yon would bestow on making 
your glass sparkle or your china shine. Then put it as mach out of 
the way as the shape of the room permita, and never seem to be con- 
ecions of it. 

As yon live in a milder climate than that which we know in this 
latitude, you can well afford to use a pretty chintz all the year round 
in your room. Chintz would be better than cretonne, for it does not 
run the risk of smelling, and then its smooth and shining surface sheds 
the dirt. Get a chintz with a white ground and covered with flowers; 
make your bed valance of it, your curtains, and your covers. Use it 
as a bedspread, unless you want the bed all white. Cover your divan 
with it if you have the divan, and if you have boxes in the room 
cover those too. These boxes, by-the-way, would be most useful if 
your closet space is limited, for you could put dresses, shoes, under- 
wear, or your busband's clothes away in them. On either side ofa fire- 
place, flat against the wall and dressed with a cushion, they become 
good seats and give a cozy air tothe room. I sng chintz b 
you want to keep any room in which you both sit and sleep as spot- 
less as porsible, free from the odors which wool is apt to harbor. In 
fact, you must exercise an eternal vigilance in regard to daintiness— 
an eternal vigilance which you would never have to exercise in a parlor 
used for no other purpose, or again in a bedroom which no one entered 
but yourself. 

Do not bay a bureau, bat an old-fashioned desk with drawers. 
There are beauties in your part of the country which are sold for al- 
most nothing. People go from here to get them. Keep your clothes 
in the drawers, and your toilet articles if necessary in that part of the 
desk which folds down. Do not let your toilet articles, by-the-way, no 
matter how beautifal they may be, be seen in the room. If you can 
bathe, as you say, in another room, keep your brushes and nail-files and 
all the rest in that room too, or else hide them in the desk. The desk 
will be pretty in that parlor which you hope to have later. Write to 
the large upholstering firms and get ples or designs of Jap 
matting. They have, besides, lovely mats of matting, and perhaps they 
would serve your purpose even better than having all your floor cov- 
ered. Mattings tear when you pull a bed or heavy furniture over 
them. The mats are often ten by twelve feet, and some are smaller. 
They wonld be easier to manage, and your floors could be shellaced, 
and then rubbed over with kerosene every week to keep them shiny. 
Do you not see how dainty your effects could be? Keep your wood- 
work white, and have alight paper on the walle. As for your “ orna- 
ments,” never permit yourself to bay “ornaments” as ornamenta. 
Wait to be satisfied by some quality of color or form or some sense of 
tility. I would not dream of suggesting or ts a8 or to 
you. Until you see something in the way of bric-A-brac that you want, 
content yourself with decorating your room with plants. Nothing is 
more beantifal. Pat flowers about, and, if you want to buy anything, 
buy things to hold them and to hold your plants. Eliminate the word 
“ornament” from your vocabulary until you have understood the 
usefal and needful so well that you begin to perceive what the orna- 
mental may be. 














GOOD FORM. 


New Scnsonteen.—You will think it fortunate that Dame Fashion 
now allows a bride to arrange the details of her wedding pretty much 
as she chooses, especially when it is such a quiet and informal wedding 
as you intend to have. What a sweet, solemn ceremony it will be! 
“Just a dozen or twenty people present,” those only who are near 
and dear to you—in my opinion, the best of all weddings; but you are 
very wise in wanting to have everything reguiar and proper, even if 
the ceremony is to be of the most noostentatious sort. 

Yea, your mother may give you away with perfect propriety; she 
should stand near the minister, but not apart from the others, while 
you enter the room, and when her time comes to take part in the ser- 
vice she shon!d step quietly to your side, and as quietly step back to 
her place when she bas fulfilled her duty ; or, if you prefer, she may 
enter the room with you. I must confess that I do not altogether like 
what you suggest for a wedding dress ; the brown broadcloth will be 
very pretty and quite correct, but do not trim the bodice with lace, 
for lace and broadcloth are net compatible, unless you mean to have 
merely a soft cream lace jabot at your neck that would he pretty and 
fashionable. Trim the bodice with white satin if you want it particu- 
larly, but if I were you I would choose something else—velvet, braid- 
ing, or one of the lovely passementeries that are found now in the 
shops. You need not wear a hat, nor need you carry flowers or°wear 
gloves if you prefer not. Carry a little prayer-book, for you will find 
it awkward to have nothing in your hands ; and this is most snitable, 
as you are to be married with the Episcopal service. The blue serge 
travelling dress will be just the thing if it is plainly made in tailor 
style, with little or no trimming. The groom “may or may not wear 
gloves, as he prefers, but he must, in any event, carry them; I would 
suggest deer-ekin, as this isthe fashionable kind. May I volunteer one 
suggestion, as I am thoroughly interested that the litile function shall 
be a complete encces#? As it is to be in October, the time of antamn 
leaves and chrysanthemums, be sure to use them in combination for 
the decorations ; they will make your home look lovely ; have big jars 
filled with the flowers in all the rooms, and big branches of the leaves 
in the fireplaces and over the mantels, and everywhere where they can 
be used as a background. Be sure aléo to have the refreshments 
served at little tables, as more than a dozen people are too many for 
one table and too few for a stand-up supper or luncheon. The little 
tables are the prettiest and the coziest way of serving a repast for the 
number of people you mention, and the menn, however simple, should 
be served in courses; it will not cost any more, and it will require 
little more service to have it in this way than in any other, 





Mus. M. 8. Panxer.—When a widow marries and her parents an- 
nounce the marriage, the cards read in the conventional way, the 
widow using the surname of her late hushand instead of merely her 
own Christian name. ‘“ Mary Louise Parker,” for instance, if her late 
hashand’s name was Parker, instead of ‘Mary Louise.” A widow's 

nt cards, h er, usually read : 





on the t tieth of Septemb 
eighteen hundred and ninety-eight 
at St. Mary's Church 
Detroit 
Mary Lonise Parker 





to 
William Blake. 


It is another question whether a woman shall retain her first hus- 
band’s name as a middie name after she has married a second time ; 
I only know of one instance where both married names were ured, 
and in that case both husbands were dead; almost always she 
drops her first husband's name entirely, and if she wishes a middle 
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name nees instead her father’s surname or her own middie name. 
Nothing is prettier than gray for a wedding dress when a bride does 
not wear white, and as a general thing a widow is married in gray, 
but it is not obligatory; a light dress of any description would be 
perfectly appropriate, and at such a quiet wedding as the one under 
consideration the widow need not wear a bat or gloves if she prefers 
not to wear them. 


Lovwr.—It is optional whether engraved or written invitations are 
sent for a wedding to which only relatives and intimate friends are in- 
vited ; usually it depends on the number asked, and when there are 
over fifty or a hundred, engraved cards are in order, even if announce- 
ment cards are sent later after the wedding. As there are to be about 
seventy-five guests at the wedding in question, | would advise wording 
the invitations formally even if they are written, using the third person 
and the regular formula: 


Mr. and Mre. Belfast Smith 

request the honor of 

Miss ——'s 
company at the marriage of their danghter 

Mary Louise 

to Mr. Charles White 

on Tuesday evening, October the fourth, 
at eight o'clock. 
° [Address ) 


Write the name of the guest ont in fall, and if you like add R.S.V.P. 
on the invitations, I do not understand exactly what you mean by a 
receiving committee at a wedding, but 1 advise under any circum- 
stances the alternative which you also suggest, the regular bridal party 
of ushers and bridemaids, for the conventional is usually the best form, 
unless there is some very good reason for an innovation. Two bride- 
maids will be perfectly correct ; they should, however, walk into the 
room together just before the bride, and while one of them may 
officially be the maid of honor and hold the bride's bouquet during the 
ceremony, tarn her train, and any other little service, she must accom- 
pany the bridemaid when there are only two, and not walk into the 
room alone, leaving the bridemaid to enter also alone. White slippers 
are de rigueur for a bride who is married in white, and anything else 
would Jook queer. A groom who is married in the evening in evening 
dress usually wears a white waistcoat and a white string tie, but he 
may wear a black string tie with a black waistcoat, the only alternative 
allowable, 


Banat. Hat.—No; I am sorry, but we cannot answer you by mail, 
for it is against our rules ; #0 1 shall have to give you here the correct 
formula for a card of invitation to a wedding breakfast; it reads: 


Mr. and Mrs. John Blank 
request the honor of your presence 
at the marriage breakfast of their daughter 
Mary Louise 
and 
Mr. Charles Smith 
on Thursday, October the sixth, 
from one until three o'clock. 
5 Arlington Street. 


R.8. V. P. may be added in the lower left corner if desired, and if the 
invitations are especially smart the name of the invited guests is 
written out and put in place of “your.” Read the article called “ A 
Modern Wedding,” in Bazan No. 36, 

How pretty the bride's costume will be—a white silk gown with a big 
picture-hat! I know the hat will be becoming, and add so much to the 
tout ensemble of the dress that I cannot help advising the bride to 
wear it during the wedding reception and breakfast which follow the 
church ceremony. But, if she prefer, she may with perfect propriety 
remove the hat for the breakfast. Etiquette allows her the option of 
doing whichever she likes best. 


CUISINE. 


A. J.—The first requisite for making mayonnaise dressing is that 
everything to be used in its preparation shall be thoroughly chilled. 
Leave in the ice-box for an hour a deep soup-plate, 2 eggs, and the 
bottles of salad oi] and vinegar. When you are ready to mix the 
dressing, put the egg yolks, drained from every drop of the whites, 
into the cold soup-plate, and squeeze npon them a few drops of lemon 
juice. With a silver fork stir the yolks, and at the same time drop 
upon them a teaspoonful ofoil. As the egg thickens yon may add the 
oil in larger Qaautities, until you have put in a pint. When abont half 
the pint is used, stir into the dressing a pinch of mustard, a dash of 
paprica, and the amount of vinegar needed to give the flavor desired. 
The vinegar will thin the Thixture, but the remainder of the salad oil 
will bring it again to its former thick condition. 

For French dressing rub the inside of a emall bow! with a clove of 
garlic. Put into the salad-epoon a salt-spoonfal of salt, half as mach 
pepper, and fill the spoon with oil, With the fork stir all together, 
and turn into the bowl. Add five spoonfuls more of oi! and two gen- 
erous spoonfuls of vinegar. Mix all together and pour over the salad. 


A. M. C.—I am delighted ‘that the suggestions for your préserve and 
cake table were helpful. But you are mistaken in thinking that your 
queries are troublesome. The kind things you say of the assistance 
you add your mother have received from the Bazar more than repay 
one for answering any number of queries. 

And now to*your question with regard to the marsh-mallow icing for 
a chocolate ‘layer-cake. Put in a small bow! 4 table-epoonfuls of 
gum-arabic, and remove from it every dark speck, that only the pure 
light gum may remain. Pour over this a generons half-cup of cold 
water. When the gum is completely dissolved, put thé gelatinous 
liquid into a double boiler with half a cup of powdered saygar, and stir 
until the mixture becomes a thick cream. When it is thick enough 
to form a soft ball when dropped in'cold water, take the sapcepan 
from the fire, and stir gradually into the contents the white of an egg 
beaten atiff and enough vanilla to flavor it delicatély. Pour the paste 
over your cake, and smooth it over the top and the sides with a silver 
knife dipped in hot water. In making this icing bear in mind that 
long boiling makes it very stiff, and remove it from the fire before it 
has cooked too long to flow easily over the cake. Marsh-mallow 
icing should be eaten within a day after it is made, as it hardens by 
standing. 


E. D.—To make flour paste, such as you wish for ecrap-books, etc., 
wet flour with enough cold water to make the mixtare about the con- 
sistency of thick cream, When all the lumps are rubbed smooth, add 
boiling water and cook, stirring constantly, for several minutes. Boiling 
the paste will prevent its turning sour as soon as it would otherwise do. 
You may add a few drops of carbolic acid or ofl of cinnamon with the 
same object in view. All home-made paste will, however, sour in 
time. The formula by which certain statiovers make paste which 
does not spoil with standing is a secret of the trade. Many druggists 
will, if yon wish, prepare for you flonr paste which they guarantee to last 
acertain length oftime. If you prefer to prepare the mixture yourself, 
your best plan would be to make it freshly as often as yon need it. 

You will find patterns for boys’ enits, such as you describe, in Vol. 
XXXL, No. 20, of the Bazan. 

It is certainly customary and proper to pass cakes or fancy crackers 
with chocolate served either in the afternoon or evening. Chocolate 
is such a heavy, sweet beverage that it demands the accompaniment 
of some form of cake, bread, or biecnit to make it palatable. Perhaps 
sandwiches of thin bread and butter are, after all, the pleasantest ac- 
companiment to a cup of chocolate or cocoa. As an afternoon drink 
neither of these preparations is, h , a8 agreeable or as much @ la 
mode as is tea. 
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TWO DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERED TABLE CENTRES.—({Sex Pace 901.) 

















EMBROIDERED TABLE CENTRES. 


WN the two designs for table centres given on page 900, 
the lower on the page is carried out allin white. The 
illustration gives one-quarter of the design’ reproduced in 
full size and in complete detail. The open part of the de- 
sign is formed of a very fine lace braid, the texture of which 
is clearly shown in the cut. This braid is basted down 
in zigzag lines to form the markings of the shell outlined 
in the corners, and the petals of a flower on each side. 
The veins and edges are then all defined and fastened in 
button-hole stitch of various lengths, worked with white 
silk. Above the shell the scroll is worked also in heavy 
button-hole stitch with white silk, and in the centre of 
each of the flowers is a lace wheel executed in the same. 
The linen is cut away underneath the lace braid, leaving 
parts of the design open. 

The second of the designs gives the corner for a some- 
what smaller table centre. This, like the other, is also 
worked on a fine quality of white linen. The three flow- 
ers—wild roses—are worked in very light pink silk shad- 
ing to white in long and short stitch, with a buttonholed 
edge.” The pink of the petals shades very delicately into 
white where it touches upon the linen that is left un- 
worked between it and the stamens, The stamens are 
done in pale yellow silk, the stems in delicate green. 
The square open-work spaces which separate the three 
flowers are formed by basting heavy-meshed Greek net 
on the linen before the embroidery is worked. The edge 
not caught by the working of the flower is worked in 
double button-hole stitch with white silk. The linen is 
cut away al! around the buttonhole-stitched edge. The 
lines of the net are herringboned over with white silk. 


A GROUP OF ROUGH RIDERS. 


T is always amusing to hear of the people of whom the 
world is talking, so it may interest the readers of the 
Bazar to know a little about a visit that 1 made lately 
where the over Sunday house party included ten Rough 
Riders—the flower of the regiment, the hostess said; but 
then she may have been prejudiced. 

Just before dinner was announced on the first night of 
our arrival, when the household assembled in the draw- 
ing-room, I met the little group of soldiers, and seeing 
them in this way, en masse, the impression they made will 
not soon be effaced. They still had on their uniforms, 
for they had come directly from Montauk, and most of 
them had nothing else to wear, so the contrast they pre- 
sented with their sunburnt faces—those of them who did 
not look ill—their hands which showed they had seen 
hard work, and their general unconventionality, to the 
women, whose soft fairness was emphasized by décolleté 
evening dress, was striking. 

Perhaps-because they all wore the same uniform the 
soldiers at first glance did not show any marked dissimi 
larity, but with a nearer view this semblance disappeared. 
All had fought a brave fight; almost every one of them 
had won a commission, for they were guests in this house 
primarily because they ranked equally in valor, and so 
much they had in common; they could not have had 
much more. But they called each other by familiar names, 
and were comrades all in a happy camaraderie, which 
made one realize that not the least of the good things 
the war liad done was to knock down social barriers 





LONG CAPE WITH CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. 
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TAILOR COSTUME WITH THREE-QUARTER 
LENGTH COAT. 


and set bravery as the only stand- 
ard worth recognition, nevertheless, 
here in the drawing-room the subtle 
little hall-marks which distinguished 
the soldiers made themselves soon 
felt 

Over in_a corner, apart from the 
others and a little ‘‘out of it,” was 
a cow-puncher from Arizona, who 
had never seen, before he went to 
San Antonio, a town of more than 
six thousand inhabitants, or a piece 
of water bigger than a ‘‘creek.” He 
had, however, an early record that 
was not marked by dulness or insi- 
pidity, with twenty-one men to his 
account, anda history that read like a 
bit of Bret Harte. Can you imagine 
how well he fought in Cuba, and 
how soon he won his epaulettes? 

Very different from this Rough 
Rider was the gentlemanly person in 
uniform who was leaning over the 
prettiest girl in the room, talking 
with the assured grace of a thorough 
man of the world, while his listener 
hung on every word, her whole heart 
and soul in her eyes. ‘‘ He’s a mil- 
lionaire many times,” whispered my 
host in my ear, ‘‘and has houses 
and horses, yachts and lands, to the 
Queen’s taste, but he left them all to 
go at the first call to help fight and 
to win, and he himself won—glory!” 

An awkward boy who did not seem 
to know just what to do with his 
hands and feet stood near me in the 
drawing-room; and a few minutes 
later, at dinner, was relating how he 
ran away from the Freshman Class 
at Harvard to enlist, and now ‘‘ was 
going back to college to try to get 
on the crew or the football team.” Afterwards they told 
me how those same awkward hands had known pretty 
well how to handle a gun; and— But I won’t tell that 
story; he looked too young and boyish, even if it made 
him a hero, and I would rather think about his mother’s 
happiness to have him safe at home again. There was a 
son of Yale, too, dnd throughout the visit he devoted him- 
self to a fair little maiden with as much enthusiasm as he 
showed when he charged up the San Juan hill a few weeks 
ago, and so completely absorbed her that she had thoughts 
for nothing and for nobody else. ‘‘ A regular Eli trick,” I 
heard my Harvest boy murmuring, as he watched these 
two, evidently seeing his comrade in a new and unex- 
pected light. 

I suppose what the newspapers would call a‘ New 
York dude” was among this particiilar company; at any 
rate he was a fléneur of the most exclusive set in our me- 
tropolis, and he appeared. throughout his stay in the 
house, rather too bored with us and himself to take in- 
terest in anything but twirling his well - trimmed mus- 
tache; yet I saw the man who, perhaps better than most 
other men in America, knows who is a man and who is not, 
put his arm around the dude’s shoulder affectionately, 





TAILOR GOWN WITH CUT-AWAY COAT. 
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and I heard the whispered “(Is the wound troublesome 
to-night, old man? Never mind, Jack. We won't any of 
us soon forget how you got that wound, will we?” 

It was to see the way these men took their repu- 
tations. It was not easy to make them speak of them- 
selves—it may be later, when they have been longer out 
of camp, and it will be a pity—but they would tell for- 
ever of the bravery of their comrades. How the doc- 
tor d some one to shelter with the bullets flying 
around in every direction and saved his life; how 
Fred over there ran to bring a wounded friend a can- 
teen of water and had the canteen shot through twice on 
the way back, and hurrying to the sufferer exclaimed, 
“ Drink it up quick before they shoot it all away!” how 
** We two were lying in the trenches close together when 
a shrapnel broke just over our heads, and, as luck would 
have it, only — our faces a little as the pieces fell” ; 
and how one of them who was not here to share their 
glory now had thought only when he lay dying on the 

eld that the Spanish bullet had struck him so “that it 
looked as if he had been shot in the back.” 

Over and over again would they tell of how ‘‘the 
Colonel” had said this or “*the Colonel” had done that, 
with a love-light in their eyes that was inspiring to see as 
they spoke of him, the man whose personality had influ- 
enced them as much as their own patriotism to risk their 
lives and bear every kind of privation and ‘the price we 
must pay for war.” 

Far from light or flippant was the talk of the Rough 
Riders. The lines in their faces which have come in 
the past few weeks will remain there the rest of their 
lives to mark what they have been through, and it was in- 
finitely worth while to hear them talk, to note how the 
memory they have of one another has given them a stand- 
ard for American bravery and manliness that will help 
them to lead clean, noble lives; and it is good, too, to see 
how proud they are of the regiment as a whole; and well 
may they be proud! As for the rest of us, well, I think 
we are proving without much doubt how proud we are of 
our Rough Riders. 


TAILOR COSTUMES 
AND CAPE. 
TAILOR costume of 

L iron-gray  covert- 
cloth is made with the 
three-quarter-lefgth coat, 
which appears in several 
forms this autumn. The 
skirt is entirely plain; the 
coat is close-fitting, and is 
trimmed with narrow bias 
folds of the same cloth, 
which give a rounded 
outline on the front and 
cross the back and outline 
a pointed yoke. The 
sleeves are slashed down 
the arm, and fastened over 
at the seam with a row of 
buttons and mock button- 
holes. A long cravat-bow 
is worn of black mousse- 
line de soie hem-stitched 
with white. 

A light gray cloth cos- 
tume has the front of the 
skirt trimmed across the 
bottom with a group of 
overlapping folds of the 
cloth. The vest is framed 
in this same style of over- 
lapping folds. The coat 
has short pointed tabs 
slashed in at the front, and 
curves down into long 
coat tails at the back, It 
has revers of gray silk 
showiog a wide margin 
of cloth, and the same 
cloth margin edges the 
coat all round. 

A long autumn wrap of 
the pelerine style, which 
rounds from the short 
fronts into a very long 
back that falls almost to 
the foot of the skirt, is 
made of light tan-colored 
cloth and lined with silk 
to match. It has a cir- 
cular flounce, narrow at 
the foot and sloping deep 
toward the back, and 
headed by a stitched band 
of the cloth. When fast- 
ened the cape laps over at 
the front, and it has a high 
storm-collar. 





SPOONS. 


TS fad of the souvenir spoon has apparently had its 

day, and young women no longer care to make collec- 
tions of spoons with architectural emblazonry in the bow]s, 
and the figures of statesmen or Indian warriors carved in 
relief-work on the handles, Yet there are souvenir spoons 
which are very quaint and interesting, particularly when 
they are dainty in form and design and have some historic 
association or memorial significance. 

Just an ordinary teaspoon which has been in one’s fam- 
ily for several generations surpasses in interest and value 
ail the spoons of the market-place, be the market- place the 
ends of the earth. This queer, thin, plain little spoon, with 
the initials of the great-grandmother when she was a bride 
engraved on the top of the handle—what a history it has 
had, what incidents it has seen, what sentiments it inspires! 
Births and marriages and deaths, fortunes won and lost, 
careers splendid and on the wane, family festivals, family 
sorrows—all have been connected somehow with the little 
spoon and the set to which it belonged. Family silver in 
daily use through passing generations grows precious 
with that worth which is measured in no banker's account, 
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VARIOUS RECEIPTS FOR 
PICKLES 


Quick Pickle Put 2 gallons of chopped 


cabbage in salt for two hours Take 3 
tuble spoonfuls of ground mustard, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of black pepper, 2 teaspoonfuls 


f cloves, 1 pint of chopped onion, 3 
of cider vinegar, half a teacupful of 

clery seed, 2 pounds of fair brown sugar 
Mi x these ingredients, and boil until the cab 
bage is clear, when the pickle will be done 
ind ready for use at once. Tie up very 
tightly, so that the air will be entirely ex 


juarts 





inother Pickle good for lee aa Soon aa 
Wercke Cabbage, 2 quarts; green toma 
toes, 1 quart; onions, 1 pint; green Cay 
enne pepper, 1 pod. After taking out the 
sced of this last, chop all up fine and mix to 
gether thoroughly. Let the vegetables stand, 
covered, all night, when the liquor must be 
strained off and thrown away Now season 
with a table-spoonful of ground mustard, 
1 table-spoonful of ginger, the same each 
of cinnamon, cloves, salt, and celery seed 
Cover with cold vinegar (two quarts will be 
enough to allow), and your ingredients are 
complete. Boil steadily until the vegetables 
are clear and tender, when the pickle will be 
ready for immediate use. If you prefer a 
yellow color to the natural green one of the 
vegetables, tie up 2 ounces of turmeric in 
a muslin bag and put it in to boil with the 
pickle. Remove it afterwards 

Cucumber Sauce.—Peel as many cucum- 
bers as you think will serve your purpose 
Cut them up into small checks like small 
square blocks; sprinkle them well with salt 
Let them remain thus one night, and in the 
morning put them into a colander to drain 
Put the cucumbers thus prepared in a stone 
jar. To every quart allow 1 teacupful of 
white mustard seed, 1 tencupful of black 
mustard seed, and a pod of fresh red pepper. 
Lacking the latter, use half a teaspoonful of 
the ground Cayenne pepper. Then cover the 
cucumbers with strong vinegar, and stop it 
up closely. The jar should not be entirely 
full s it will awell a good deal. When the 
sauce is well matured, which will be in a 
few weeks, for convenience it should be 
transferred into small air-tight glass jars, 
ibout the size that is required to put on the 

ble for use at one time The addition of 
i. few tiny Tabasco peppers makes an attrac 
tive addition to this sauce, both as regards 
taste and looks 

Pepper Sauce.—Cut up very fine 3 large 
heads of cabbage and 6 seeded pods of green 
pepper. Add a table-spoonful of celery seed, 
i. teaspoonful of allspice, the same of mace, 
white mustard seed, and salt Mix all well 
together, then cover with good cider vinegar, 
and put away in well-stopped glass bottles 
for use 
















































4 VEGETABLE SOUFFLE. 

‘CRAPE, wash, and steam two carrots 
intil tender; take up and rub through 
1 sieve with one large boiled potato; add 
of butter, a table-spoonful of flour 
mixed until smooth with a little cold milk, 
1 teaspoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne, 
and a table-spoonful of chopped parsley; 
mix all together in a saucepan over the fire. 
Beat in the yolks of three eggs; when cool 
add the stiffly frothed whites of four eggs. 
Grease a soufflé-mould or a tin pan, dredge 
with dry bread crumbs; pour in the mix 
ture, sprinkle the top with browned cracker 
and bits of butter, and set into a moderate 
oven to bake 


an ounce 


Apvice To Morners.—Mrs. WIns_ow’s SOOTHING 
yrur should always be used for children teething. 
It thes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 





{Ad 
MODERN CIVILIZATION 
It bserved that nature's supply of food for 
infant is lacking im the higher civilization; but 
the deficiency is perfectly supplied by the use 
f t Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk id 





SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af 

tions: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. S1 
MON, 13 Rue Grange Hateliére, Portas Druggists, Per 
fu , Fancy -goods stores.—[{ Adv.) 
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ae BE absolutely sure 


If you cannot procure it from 
your dealer write us and we 
will see that 
without delay. 
SSeseeeeeeeeeseesaaesaaseaa see 
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A Weill-Kept Shoe 


is a comfort and credit to the wearer. 
A soft, pliable, comfort-giving shoe 
looks better and wears better than 
one that’s stiff and unyielding. 


Dressing 
will not only a your shoes but 
make them so It’s a medicine for 
leather. The ingredients of VICI 
LEATHER D ING are used in 
finishing the <= famous shoe leather 
in the world—Viet Kid. That's alittle 












































of getting the best in THIS ‘STAMP 
silver plate, always insist mi W2ROGERS:K 
on having APPEARS ON 


SPOONS AND FORKS 


Do not be deceived into the pur- 
chase of other so-called ‘ ‘Ro, 
brands. The genuine i 
Brand” is made only by 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO. 
Wallingford, Conn 


New York, Chicago and Montreal 
Sesesecceocasces 


Cagle Brand, 


you are supplied 

















Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, — considered. 


ysis of S. Rae & Co.’s 


t is free from rancidity and all 
other undesirable and it is of Superior 
Quality and Flavor.”’ 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 


Established 1836. 


The Best is the " Chlenbeatl 














BEETHOVEN 


PLANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 




















DO YOU KNOW WHAT 


“Full-Fashioned” Underwear Means? 


It means that the garments are knit from a pattern 
shaped to the form. Asa result they feel more com- 
fortable, look better, and wear longer, and are con- 
sequently more economical than any other underwear. 


Our goods have stood the test of time for over forty 
years, and are for sale by all first-class dealers. 


ASK FOR THEM. 


WRITE US for our book (free). It is instructive and interesting. Address 


NORFOLK AND NEW BRUNSWICK HOSIERY CO., 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 











secret you didn't oo before. There's 
a book full of just such secrets about 
shoes and their care, that you can 
have if you will send us your name 
and address. 


ROBERT H. FORRDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Breakfast food 









To insert a pointed in- 

strument and eject the 
pen from the holder. 
Prevents the ink from 
flowing back into the 
holder and soiling the 
fingers. 


See 
that 


Hole? 
<a 


| 

WHAT Samples on receipt of 
1S IT return postage. Ask 
FOR? for Vertical No. 37. 


The perfection of pens, slightly stiff, smooth 
points, durable, and uniform. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
450 Broome St., New York, N. Y. 


—- 
NOTICE p ste 
ME TH VI ie Wy-la0 

| 7 THE GENUINE 


io” peri ay 
= lamp-chimneys’ 
Save nine-tenths of the cost 
and all the trouble. 
Go by the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsbargh Pa 
LViR Ni ACREAM 


MALYINA C Somztexity., 


prenten to Kocviginaliveche ness. greases . 


MA WA ionTHyOL se ‘SOae | Pro. Habert 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS. 


PALL wey for 26 different articles—iong 
ith full directions for making, showing nec- 

, &c., or 10 patterns for short 

"clothes, either set sent post- 

paid for only 25 cents, A 

nowledge for 
Expectant Mothers and 
a copy of my paper True 
Ma sent free 

Address 
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MES. C.D ATOM A Bags A 


New Jersey 





GvPEarLvous HAIR Permanently Removed. Write for valuable 
sealed information. Helen W. Marko, 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. City. 
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Ocropen 15, 1898. 


Stcrn Bros. 


direct attention to their 
Fall Importations 
of 
Exclusive Styles in 
Ladies’ Costumes, 
Coats, Capes, Wraps, 
Fur Garments, 
Bonnets, Hats, 
Paris Lingerie, 
Silks, Dress Goods 
and Upholstery 


Forming in all the largest and choicest 
collection they have ever shown 


West 23d St. 


“~~ 
Cie SO, 


Ladies’ Furnishings. 





French Lingerie. 


Tea Gowns, Negligées, 
Fancy Eiderdown Bath Wrappers, 
Japanese Quilted Peignoirs, 
Imported Tea Gowns. 


Silk Petticoats. 


Flannel and Crépon Matinées, 
Bridal Trousseaux. 


Droadoouy AS 19th ot. | 


** Soft as the touch of a fairy’s wing *” 
A Toilet Necessity 


Czarina 


Queen of 
FACE POWDERS 


Matchless for the Complexion 


UNEQUALLED IN PURITY 
EXQUISITELY PERFUMED 


Put up in handsome boxes, in four 
colors, White, Pink, Flesh, and Bru- 
nette, and sold by leading dealers 
everywhere at 25 cents per box, or 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price 
by the manufacturers, 


LOUIS R. HARRISON & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Perfumers 


142, 144, and 146 West 14th St., New York 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT a 
jag “eens 
Feder’s Pompadour Skirt Protector << 
Covered by U.S. and Forcign Patents 
having now been on the market two years, and its su- : 
per-eminent merits having been estab!ished the test of 
time—now, therefore, we g 


the durability of the N et 
article as follow 7 fy Your 
WE WILL MAIL NEW SKIRT LENGTH of Feder’s 


P who, having used it, does not find 
that ft OUTWEARS THE SKIRT. —— 


Claims under this guarantee should be forwarded through <9 
¢ the dealer fromi whom the goods were bought. Dealers 2 
throughout the wed have been notified of this guarantee. 










The genuine goods have the name F EDER’S stamped on ev- 
ery ae are wound op spools bearing the labels here il- 


1 
Youn ee J.W. GODDARD & SONS 
Established 1847. 98-100 Bleecker St., New York 
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" Your eX® 
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NEARSILK 


The new lining. Adegiel istteGis Sateads hon All imitations lack 
—— ones J light ae pee, Lee a oan like sik the remarkable qual- 
Svery glass of genuine silk has a tag attac to ities of genuine 

Se aa a NEARSILK, 
Trademark The black of these | and are apt to rain 
Begistened ous NUBIAN dye. your gown. 

















HARPER'S - “BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


will be furnished at the uniform price of 
SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST {'Sictvc'{, 25 Cents. | SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
|? WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. 


All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 
The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of ordev, 


: In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 
Dear Sirs,— 


Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER’S BAZAR, of 
SLEEVE OF DESIGN Neo... 


: WAIST “7 bie No... 
SKIRT ” = No........ J 


Pattern of sleeve is not, in any case, in- 
cluded with that of the waist. 


for which I enclose ..... 





COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. : 





oceccccrdsoresocecsece cents. 
d TEE, 600s icvoceceviavecsnsbtcebshisababsmetdeinceesten 
ROBE: oo wcccccccceccestancrscecs cocccestecesesentees 
My Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 104 and 105, page 884. = 
. Address Haxrex & Brorners, Franklin Square, New York City. 








16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $1 25 per volume. 
THE INSTINCT OF STEP-FATHERHOOD. Stories. 


Several of these stories are veritable master-strokes of ingenious construction, and 
all are well up to the standard which Miss Bell has set for her work. 


f Popular Books by Lilian Bell 
’ 
’ 


THE UNDER SIDE OF THINGS. With Portrait. A novel dealing 
) with Army Life at Tampa, Dry Tortugas, and Fort Jefferson 


This is a tenderly beautiful story. Dainty, keen, and bright.—/n/erior, Chicago. 


A LITTLE SISTER TO THE WILDERNESS. A Novel. 


_- The story is a pathetic one in many ways, for it portrays so strongly human lowli- 
ness and degradation. —Churchman, N.Y. 


FROM. A GIRL’S POINT OF VIEW. With a Photogravure Portrait. 


’Bhe author is so good-humored, quaint, and clever that she has not left a dull 
pies in her book.— Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston, 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID 


Altogether the book is by far the best of those recently written on the tender pas- 
sion.—Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette. 


“New. York HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 








THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


3 FETT-POWDER no 


Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 





London i) | 
£ SELL LE LIE TELE EE Fe 








Suits and 
Cloaks 
°5 


‘THE costumes and cloaks 
which we make are exclu- 














sive in style and distinctly dif- 
ferent from the ready - made 
garments. When wearing one 
of our styles you do not ran 
the risk of meeting other 
ladies wearing garments 
which look exactly like 
yours. There are hun- 
dreds of firms sellin, 
ready-made suits an 
cloaks such as you see 
everywhere, but we are 
the only house making 
fashionable goods to 
order at moderate prices. 
Our catalogue illustrates an 
exclusive line of ladies’ cos- 
tumes and cloaks selected from 
the newest Paris models, and the 
fabrics from which we make our 
garments comprise only the very latest novelties. 

Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, fault- 

is in cut and finish, $5.00 up. 

Handsome Jackets lined throughout, entirely 

different from the ready-made ones, $5.00 up. 

Jaunty Capes, $3.00 up. Pur Collarettes, $5.00 up. 

New Skirts cut according to the latest French 
models, $4.00 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Etc. 
We pay express charges everywhere. Write 
to-day for Catalogue and Samples; we will 
send them to you FREE by return mail 

Be sure to say whether you wish the samples for Cloaks 

or for Suits, and we will then be able to send you 
a full ‘line of exactly what you desire. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 234 St., New York. 


Slo 





Ribbed 
UNION 
SUITS 


are complete under- | 
oo nts, covering 
tl tire bedy like 
m additional <:~ 
erfeetly elastic, 
fit —e! like a gleve, 
but softly and with- 
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ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, 
Office: No. 1 Greene St., N. Y. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. Addross Dept. C. C. 


W.& J. Sloane 


Imported and Domestic 
CARPETS, 
RUGS, AND 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
in all grades. 
Plans and estimates for fur- 
nishing and decorating interiors 


complete submitted upon appli- 
cation. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 


















MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


uy 
> 
Reminds its numerous American ) 
Lady-Customers who honour this 4 
| firm with their orders that —= will 
4 were Sad there the most opie endid 
ent of ~y very latest no- 
velties created in , 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ai COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 





wververververTerTey 





TS wanted to police subscriptions 
for THE AMERI [AN 
AGE the best fifty - cent monthly woman’s home 
magazine in the United States. Our premiums enable 

to earn mone: ope Co 0 lerwe iness. Write 


THE AMBRICAN QUEEN. 70-50 WalkerSt., N.Y. 

















BOBBY'S COMPLAINT. 


Wuart's the use of goin’ to school 7 
Don't teach nothin’ there, 

Cept the things most any fool 
Kin find out anywhere. 

Any kid with any sense 
Knows “ what is two and two,” 

That “is is in the present tense,” 
Aud “ bee dubble o apelis boo.” 


And then the history we get— 
Chestnates every bit! 

* Washington the British met— 
British got up and git!” 

Who don't know about all that? 
Wretched waste of time 

Goin’ to flat ; 


/, and sittin 
Talkin’ made a crime 


Mf out on the road 
the sun goes down, 


Learn more ett 
k re 
Than any teacher ever knowed— 
Even old Miss Brown. 
life most any day 
Just rompin’ with a pup; 
Learn more useful things at play 
An’ get 


Git more 


my muscle up. 
———>——— 


‘IT must request the congregation to contribate gen- 


yoxly thie morning,” eald Rev. Mr. Slimpay, sadly 
My salary is eight months in sevens, ond my credi- 
* are pressing I of course work largely for love, 

e equally of course is tender, bat it isn’t legal 








LITTLE NOVELS FOR TRAIN-CATCHERS. 


These tales are designed for busy men, whose days are 
80 occupied with office cares and catching trolleys that 
they have no chance to read literature of a more extend- 
ed nature. 


THE LOVE TReT. 


Onos upon a time there was a beautiful young wo- 
man. Her name was whatever the reader may choose 
to make it’ She was as accomplished and as good as 
she was beautifal. She was deeply in love with a 
hero, who resembled the male reader of these lines 
marvellously—even as though the two were twins. 
He was therefore noble and tender and true and hand- 
some, and he loved her even ae she loved him, He 
was about to propose marriage to her whew the villain 
appeared. He was precisely the kind of villain that 
you despise. 

For six chapters the villain’s machinations stood be- 
tween the two, but the hero kept on just as you would 
have done ander the circumstances, and the beroine 
wept her eyes out, until one beautiful morning in 
spring, when the truth was revealed. 

A most entrancing chapter of love-making ensued. 

“ Darling,” said he, pressing her to his bosom, ** the 
clouds have rolled away, and we see each other as we 
are.” 

** Yea, sweetheart,” she replied, nestling there. 

“ Foiled !” cried the villain, as the detective placed 
his hand upun his shoulder. 


———_—_—_———_ 


“ By Jove, Mr. Billions’s will has been probated and 
he's left every penny of his money to the orphans,” 
said Jones. 

“What? And left those three children of his penni- 
less 7" cried Mra. Jones. 

“ No, my dear, of course not. 
Jones replied. 


They are the orphans,” 





A TREAT. 
Wifey (to Fred, who is a doctor's prisoner). “ Now, Frep, PROMISE TO BE WISE AND 
STAY LN DOORS, AND I'LL BRING YOU HOME THE NECK-TIE THAT CAUGHT MY EYE YESTER- 
DAY ACROSS THE STREET.” 
MINISTERIAL SELF-DEFENCE. 
It's this way,” sald Jodge Crabtree, in a serious § gether before the fire, and laid their plans with grim 
ne jus. because a mau's engaged in an anworidly determination 
cation is no proof that he may not be capable of “ They were not any too soon. The party came the 
taking care of himself. I once knew a college pro- next night. The leader rushed up to the front door 


fessor who was #0 absent-minded that hie wife had to 


tie bite of yarn on his foger toe remind him to come 
home to dinner. One day lL ewapped horses with him. 
He warranted bis animal gentle, bat the beast kicked 
my buggy into ten thousand bits, and stood on bis 


forward legs and juggled the pieces with his rear feet 
wwn, like a professional conjurer. Then 
Mr. Slocum, whom I used to know 


oe they came d 
there wae the Rev 

» in the country 
don't understand that there was anything 
about Eider Slocnm. A better man never 
ed. Bat he had learned some things from bitter ex- 


* Please 
dishonest 


perience What If have in mind i the way the elder 
handled the donation party. But perhaps you folks 
lon't know about donation parties, ou may never 
have gone throagh one, or belped warae the survivors 
the next day, or stood amid the desmlation of a house 
over which one has just swept, If #0, juet let me say 
that it le the most devastating social phenomenen 





which the rural minister ever encounters. 
comes upon him, when bis salary has been long an- 
paid, in the guise of as#istance, ents up all the foud in 
the house and tramps the crambe toto the carpeta, and 
oftentimes smashes some of the furniture, and always 
gets the parlor organ ont of tane. Itis in reality a 
pienle for those engaged, with the good man's house 
looked upon in the light of a grove. 

* Mr, Slocum wasa man past middleage. Of course 
be had been in many donation parties, He had long 
before learned, ia a measure, to prepare for them. For 
twenty years he hud followed the practice of keeping 
s little crackers and cheese and other lasting food hid- 
den away somewhere about the house for use during 
the next few days after being canght in a donation. 
Though | well recall that this pradent cache was dis- 
covered one year and swept ys | with the rest. 

‘Mrs. Slocum firet got the bint of the impending 
donation on the oceasion which I have in mind. She 
heard a rumor of it at the meeting of the Poreign Mis- 
sion Society. She hurried home and warned ber hus- 
band. He took the information with outward calm. 
That evewing, after the children were in bed, they 
talked the matter over. They decided that, with Mr. 
Slocum’s salary ae far past dne as it waa, they could 
pot afford the donation Then they drew close to- 


and knocked joyously. They were sorprised to get no 
reply. It eound pot ye that the family was away from 
home, becanse Mra. Pawling, a veteran of many simiiarc 
armies of invasion, bad watched the house al) the 
afternoon to see that they did not escape. After afew 
more knocks they pushed open the door and entered. 
The rooms were dark, bat they lit the lamp and looked 
around. Not a member of the family was in sight. 
Reconnotesance of the sleeping-rooms and the second 
story gave no better resulta, Henry Simpson led a 
scouting party to the barn, but could not find that the 
family was secreted there. ‘ Well,’ sxid Mrs: Pawling, 
‘we'll see what they've got to eat,’ and she pushed 
into the pantry with one or two others, In a moment 
they were back, consternation written on their faces. 
‘There ien't a mouthfol in the place !" reported Mrs. 
Pawling. A baffied wail broke from the assembled 
friends. Somebody tore open the parlor organ. The 
stops were gone, and on pumping it up there was only 
an asthmatic wheeze. Phere was loud gnashing of 
teeth on all sides. Just then Hiram Peck discovered 
that the cellar door was locked. A hatchet was 
brought, it was pried open, and they all rushed down. 
At the foot of the staire was another door, This re- 
fused to budge, so they cut a hole in it and crawled 
through. Holding candles above their heads, they »d- 
vanced along the cellar till they came to the pork- 
barrel. They at and red beyond. There eat 
their pastor and his wife and their seven children, with 
their little stere of food and the organ st« ina 
basket. The good man was armed with a large bick 
club. Rising ap, he shonted the one word * Begone I’ 
at the seme time striking the empty pork-barrel 4 re- 
sounding blow with the club, breaking in a stave. 
noble little feck who had come to succor their 
in bis hour of anpaid salary fled in terror, di 
through the hole in the door by twos and threes, 
falling ap the stairs in t confusion. The recen- 
centraduos in the cellar ES em may d 2 then 
they came up, enjoyed a light supper, usted the 
organ a ean in song and thanks. 
giving. It the donation business in that com- 
munity, and the Rev. Mr. Slocum grew more prosper- 
ous, and sent bis oldest sun to college.” 

Havpan Cannura. 





MORE 


HIS SARCASM. 


Fanwer Grovr (sourly). “Them city 
onrn ‘pear to belleve my name is ‘ Misery 

Mus. Gaovr. * Pehaw! What makes you git off sech 
a foolish sayin’ as that, Lyman 7” 

Faumex Grout. ‘It ain't foulish—it's sarcastic! I 
jedge they do by the way they seem to think I love 


company. 


relatives of 


—_—_—_——_ 
: | 
“ How is your son.Jack gating along, Mrs. Sprig- 
gina? Is he rising in the world ?” 
**Rising? Well, I guess he is,” said the old lady. 
“Why, be began last year as a chiropodist, and now 
he’s a barber.” 


—_-_>— 


Farnpy. “Why does Cholly look so sad lately? Is 
he in love 


Tevpy. “ Yes, and the girl he loves ien’t.” 


DECORATIVE 


THAN USEFUL. 


HE KNEW. 

“ Willie Jones,” said Mr. Grimfoce, the school- 
master, sternly, “I am very much afraid from your be- 
havior you wish me to chastise you. Do you remem- 
ber the old precept. beginning ‘ Spare the rod ?'" 

** Yessir,” said Willie. “Spare the rod and lose the 
fish.” 

ee 


“Walter, my soup is too hot,” said Jinks. 
“I'm very sorry, sir. Why don’t you blow it, in- 
stead of me 7" 
enteiipEe 


Hobeon is a persistent chap. He says now that if 
he can't raise the Coton complete, he will at least get 
upasemi-colon. The latest cable despatches from the 
hero of the Merrimac are not so full of detail as we 
could wish. 

Mr. Hobson has ordered several divers’ helmets rent 
to him, but whether to go under the sea ur to keep 
young ladies from kissing him the reporte do not state. 


“he gat ge 


4. Ue, 
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GOOD ADVICE. 
“What's worrvine vou, Harry pear?” 
“Tm arraw I'm SOT WORTHY OF YOU, SWEETHEART.” 
“On, WELL—KEEP O8 WORRYING.” 




















